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bably meant the conflict with the various forms 
of religious error or heresy in the Church. Arch- 
image then tries his wiles, and separates the 
knight from Una; but his doing so by making 
him suspect her purity seems rather to break the 
allegory. However, he abandons her, and then 
falls in with Duessa in company with a “ faithless 
Sarazin” named Sansfoy, that is, Paganism, whom 


| he slays; and he is then deceived by Duessa, who 
conducts him to the House of Pride, that is, the 


tosino” — Ancient Scottish Deed — Royal Topography — 


Paulet of Amport — “There was a Little Man” — The 
Swan-Song of Parson Avery — Irish Forfeitures — Patchin 
— The Rochester Hospital —Babies’ Beils — Ecstatics — 
mas — Dur or Dour— The is Catacombs, &c., 18, 

Notes on Books, &c. 


Samplers — The Boy-Bishop of the Propaganda for Christ- 


ANates, 
ALLEGORY IN “THE FAERIE QUEEN.” 


Spenser styles his poem “a continued allegory 
or dark conceit”; but he does not by that mean 
to say that it forms one continued allegory in the 
sense in which we now understand the term. In 
fact there is but one allegory in it—namely, the | 
first book, “ The Legend of Holiness’ and in all 
the rest of the*poem the characters are mere 
impersonations of moral or physical qualities, or | 
of real persons, without any specially connected 
series of events. I will here briefly state my con- 
ception of what I regard as the only allegory of 
the poem. This, then, I take to be the history 
of the Church from its commencement till the | 

t's own time. In Una I see, not Truth simply, 

tthe True Church; in Duessa, not mere False- 
hood, but, the False Church—that of Rome. The 
father and mother of Una, the king and queen 
of Eden, I take to be God the Father and the 
ancient Adamic or patriarchal Church. In the 
Dragon I discern the great enemy of man, Satan. 
In the Red-cross Knight the Christian people, | 
represented by St. George, the patron saint of 

ngland, the great champion of the true faith; 
and finally, in Archimage, Satan in his character 
of the tempter and seducer. 

The adventures of the knight begin with his 
entering the grove of Error, and his encounter- 
ing and slaying that monster, By this is pro- 


Roman Empire, which now becomes Christian. 
Here he encounters and slays a brother of Sansfoy, 
named Sansjoy, by which is perhaps meant the 
joyless condition of the Empire when separated 
from the True Church. On his discovering the 
real nature of the House of Pride, he seizes the 
earliest opportunity of flight, and abandons it. 

Una meanwhile wanders alone in search of the 
champion who had deserted her. She meets with 
a lion, who becomes her protector. This lion 
forces an entrance for her into the house of Cor- 
ceca and Abessa, and kills Kirkrapine, the para- 
mour of the latter; but is himself slain soon after, 
defending Una against a Paynim named Sausloy, 
who had overcome Archimage, who had rejoined 
her under the form of the Red-cross Knight. From 
him she is delivered by a band of fawns and 
satyrs whom her shrieks brought to her aid. 
They lead her to their abode in the woods and 
mountains, where she lives among them and in- 
structs them in morals and religion. By the aid 
of a knight named Sir Satyrane she leaves them, 
and sets out again in quest of the Red-cross 
Knight. 

In this part of the allegory the lion seems to 


| signify the counts of Toulouse, who protected the 


True Church against that of Rome, and gained its 
members admission into the religious houses 
against the will of their inmates, and punished 
those who made spoil of sacred things. By the 
Paynim Sansloy may be meant the papal adherents 
under De Montfort and others, who overcame the 
counts of Toulouse, and from whom Una is saved 
by the satyrs, that is, the Waldenses, whose 
abode was in the woods and valleys of Switzer- 
land. Sir Satyrane, who is connected with them, 


| I take to represent the Huguenots of France, who 


derived their creed and their name from the 
reformer of Switzerland; and it is very remark- 
able that he and Sansloy are left fighting—just 
as the Huguenots and the Papists were at the 
time—and are not mentioned any more in this 
book. 

The Red-cross Knight meantime is overtaken 
and again seduced by Duessa, and he drinks of a 
fountain, the water of which quite enervates him, 
and he is then seized and thrown into a loath- 
some dungeon by a huge giant, who makes 
Duessa his leman, dresses her magnificently, and 
mounts her on a strange beast with seven heads, 
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Here then we have in this giant Charlemagne 
and his successors, the power and glory of the 
Papacy, and the miserable thraldom of the | 
Christian people. 

Una having learned the fate of her knight, now | 
appeals to Prince Arthur, whom she meets; and | 
he fights and slays the giant, delivers the knight, 
and strips and exposes Duessa, who flies to hide 
her shame in the wilderness. Prince Arthur, the 
poet tells us, is Magnificence, ¢. e. the doing of 
great deeds. He is the impersonation of British | 
royalty as shown forth in the house of Tudor, | 
and we have here the victory of that house over | 
the papacy and its abettors. 

In order to restore her knight to the vigour 


| letter to Lady Ossory 


The glorious old gossip of Strawberry Hill, in a 

of Oct. 23, 1784, furnishes 
another account of the incident mentioned in 
Kitty's letter: — 


“Tt is very trae Madam we are robbed in the face of 
the Sun, as well as at the going down thereof. I know 
not how other districts fare, but for five miles round us 
we are in perpetual jeopardy. Two of our justices, re- 
turning from a Cabinet Council of their own, at Brent- 
ford, were robbed last week before three o’clock, at the 
gates of Twickenham: no wonder; I believe they are all 
hoodwinked, like their Alma Mater herself, and, conse- 

uently as they cannot see, it is not surprising that both 
she and they should often weigh out their goods with 
unequal scales.” 


Can you or any of your readers tell me who 


requisite for his conflict with the dragon, Una | Mrs. Hart was, and the “old Weasel which she 
now leads him to the House of Holiness, where | left behind ” ? Wirt Trre, 
he is put through a course of instruction and | 43, Lowndes Square. 
discipline by Faith, Hope, and Charity, the daugh- 
ters of Holiness. He then engages the dragon,| pray Deare Mr. Hide’ forgive me for not write- 
whom he overcomes and slays after a perilous | ing to you before now for the reasone is I have 
conflict of three days’ duration. At the end of | bin sick thre months & sinse I recoverd I have 
the first day, when the hero's strength is nearly had nothing to intertaine you withall nor have 
exhausted, it is restored by his falling into the | nothing now worth writing but that I can holde 
Well of Life; and at the end of the second day | no longer to let you know I never have ben in 
he is again saved 5y falling into the “stream of | any companie wethout drinking your health for 
balm” that flowed from the Tree of Life. By | I loue you with all mysoule. the pel mel is now 
the well and tree I think the two sacraments | to me a dismale plase sinse; I have uterly lost S* 
seem to be indicated. The remainder of the Car Scrope? never to be recourd agane for he tould 


allegory is simple and easy to be understood. 
I will only further observe, that the allegorical 
characters cease with this book. So when we 
meet with the Red-cross Knight and Satyrane 
again, they are simply knights of Faerie, Archi- 
mage a mere enchanter, and Duessa the Queen 
of Scots. Tuos, KEIGHTLEY. 


LETTERS OF NELL GWYNNE AND KITTY 
CLIVE. 


Dear Mr. Eprtor— 

In your interesting Miscellany you have re- 
céntly introduced two letters from Nell Gwynne. 
I think it ight please your readers to have a 
copy of her letter which is in my collection of 
autographs, It is, no doubt, authentic, and was 
formerly in the possession of Mr. Singer, at whose 
sale I bought it. It was so well illustrated by 
our dear mutual friend Mr. Bruce, and introduced 
by him, with some others, into the Camden Mis- 
cellany (vol. ¥.), that I add to it his valuable notes. 

I also enclose another curious specimen, written 
by the famous Kitty Clive, addressed no doubt | 
to her friend Miss Pope the actress, of whom 
Horace Walpole, writing to the Countess of 
Ossory on July 15, 1788, says:— | 

“ Miss Pope has been at Mrs. Clive’s this week, and I | 
have not been able to call on them. I wrote a line of | 
excuse, but hoped very soon to salute Miss Pope's eye. 
Excuse my radotage, but what better can you expect ?” 


me he could not live allwayes at this rate & so 
begune to be a_littel uncivil, ‘which I could not 
sufer from an uglye baux garscon. M* Knights* 


| Lady mothers dead & she has put up’a scutchin no 


beiger then my Lady grins* scunchis.** My lord 


4 Mr. Hide is conjectured to have been the handsome 
Lory or Lawrence Hyde, second son of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, created Earl of Rochester in 1682. In Ma 
and June 1678 he was at the Hague @p diplomatic busi- 
ness. (Correspondence of Clarendon and Rochester, i. 
16, 20.) 

2 Sir Carr Scrope was created a baronet 1667-8, and 
died unmarried 1680. He was one of the witty com- 
panions of Charles II., and author of various poetical 
effusions, to be found in Dryden's Miscellanies. Johnson 
notices him in his life of Rochester. 

5 Mrs. Knight, a singer of great celebrity, and a rival 
to Nell Gwynne in the tender regard of Charles II. She 
is mentioned by both Evelyn and Pepys, although the 
latter had not heard her sing up to the period at which 
his diary closes. The name of her Lady-mother has not 
been found. 

4 Lady Greene, who escaped the researches of Mr. 
Bruce, has been identified by Mr. J. G. Nicnots 
(“N. & Q.” S, viii. 413). She was another favourite 
of Charles IL., by whom she was the mother of his son 
Charles Fitz-Charles, created ia 1675 Earl of Plymouth, 
and of a daughter Katherine. Lady Greene was Ka- 
therine, daughter of Thomas Pegge, Esq. of Yeldersley, 
co. Derby ; became the wife of Sir Edward Greene, Bart. 
of Sampford in Essex, who died in Flanders in 1676. 
Lady Greene herself had probably died shortly before this 


letter was written.—Ep. “ N. 
4 Probably the writer misplaced the n in this word, 
writing scunchis for scuchins. 
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Rochester * is gon in the cuntrei. M* Savil® has 
got a misfortune, but is upon recovery & is to 
an hairres, who I'thinke wont wont [sic] 

have an ill time ont if he holds up his thumb. 
My lord of Dorscit * apiers wonse in thre munths, 
for he drinkes aile with Shadwell® & M* Haris * 
at the Dukes house all day long. my Lord Bur- 
ford © remimbers his sarvis to you. my Lord 
Bauclaire * is is ste] goeing into france. we are a 
oeing to supe with the king at whithall & my lady 
Harvie." the King remembers his sarvis to you. 


§ John Wilmot, the poetical Earl of Rochester, who, as 
Johnson remarked, “ blazed out his youth and his health 
jo lavish voluptuousness,” and with “avowed contempt 
of all decency and order.”” The history of the contrast 
presented by the close of his life is a well-known book by 
Bishop Burnet. He died on the 26th July, 1680, at the 
age of 34. 

$ The gentleman who could govern by rule of thumb 
tas Henry Savile, the future Vice-Chamberlain, for whom 
see the Savile Correspondence, edited by Mr. W. D. Cooper 
for the Camden Society in 1858. The projected marriage 
did not come off. 

7? The Earl of Dorset was one of the wildest of the mad 
companions of the merry monarch. His doings are 
written at large in all the scandalous chronicles of that 
period. Nell Gwynne was living with him as his mis- 
tress when the king took a fancy to her, and the terms 
of the bargain and sale by which she was transferred to 
the sovereign may be read in Cunningham, p. 68. Dorset 
or Buckhurst, for the latter was his title whilst Nell 
Gwynne lived with him, is more creditably known by his 
song “ To all you ladies now at land,” and by his con- 
duct at the close of the reign of James II. His life is 
included among Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 

® Thomas Shadwell the poet, who owed to the influence 
of the Earl of Dorset his appointment as laureate on the 
ejection of Dryden at the Revolution of 1688, However 
mean his poetry, his conversation is said to have been 
highly witty and amusing. From his companionship 
with Rochester and Dorset, it is not to be wondered at 
that it was also often indecent and profane. 

® Joseph Harris, the celebrated actor, who drew sword 
for Charles I. at Edgehill, and lived to delight the town, 
after the Restoration, with his Othello, Alexander, Brutus, 
and Catiline. Pepys describes him as a man of most at- 
tractive qualities. “Ido find him a very excellent per- 
son, such as in my whole acquaintance I do not know 
another better qualified for converse, whether in things 
of his own trade or of other kind; a man of great under- 
standing and observation, and very agreeable in the 
manner of his discourse, and civil as far as is possible. I 
was mightily pleased with his company.” Lord Bray- 
brooke stated in a note to Pepys (ii. 196) that Harris 

robably died or left the stage about 1676. The present 

tter postpones that date for a year or two, and Dr. Doran 
in his most amusing treasury of information respecting 
the drama (Their Majesties Servants, vol. i. p. 63), dates 
his retirement from the stage in 1682, and his interment 
at Stanmore Magna in 1683. 

10 Lord Burford, as we have already noticed, was the 
elder of Nell Gwynne’s two children by the king. He 
was born 8th May, 1670, created Lord Burford on the 
27th December, 1676, and Duke of St. Alban’s on the 10th 
Jan. 1683-4. 

Lord Beauclerk, Nell Gwynne’s younger son, was 
born 25th December, 1671, and died, as we have before 
temarked, at Paris in September, 1680. 

12 Lady Harvey was Elizabeth, sister of Ralph third 


now lets talke of state affairs, for we never caried 
things so cunningly as now for we dont know 
whether we shall have pesce or war, but I am for 
war and for no other reason but that you may 
come home. I have a thousand merry conseets, 
but I cant make her write um & therfore you 
must take the will for the deed. god bye. your 
most loueing obedunt faithfull & humbel 
sarvant 


Twickenham Oct* y* 17, 1784. 


My dear Popy, 

The Jack I must have, and I suppose the 
Cook will be as much delighted with it, as a fine 
Lady with a Birthday Suit; I send You Wall- 
nuts which are fine, but pray be moderate in your 
admiration for they are Dainties ; John 
has carried about to my Neighbours above six 
thousand and he tells me there [are] as many still 
left; indeed it is a most wonderfull tree M™ 
Prince has been robd at Two o’Clock at Noon of 
her Gold Watch and four Guineas, and at the 
same time our two Justices of three and sixpence 
a Piece, they had like to be shott for not having 
more. Every body inquires after You and I de- 
liver your Comp’. Poor M™ Hart is dead—well 
spoken of by every body. I pity the poor old 
Weassel that is left behind. ; 

Adieu my dear Popy 
Y" ever 
C, Crive. 


The Jack must carry six or seven and twenty 


unds, the waterman shall bring the money when. 


know what. 


MONS VULTUR. 


I do not know that I have much that is new to 


say respecting Mons Vultur; but it is so seldom 
that a traveller penetrates to this secluded part of 
Italy, that anything, however trifling, will be 
interesting to some of your readers, particularly to 
the admirers of Horace and his works. It wai a 
little beyond the middle of June that I mounted 
this beautiful mountain, clothed with oaks, elms, 


Lord Montagu of Boughton, afterwards Earl and Duke of 
Manchester. Elizabeth married Sir Daniel Harvey, a 
conspicuous person at that time; as ranger of Richmond 
Park he gave shelter in his house to Lady Castlemaine 
during her quarrels with Charles II. Her ladyship, ac- 
cording to Pepys, rewarded Lady Harvey by encourag- 
ing “ Doll Common,” or Mrs. Cory, who was the distin- 
guished representative of that character, to mimic Lady 
Harvey on the stage, in the character of Sempronia. 
Lady Harvey “provided people to hiss her and fling 
oranges at her,” and, that being unsuccessful, procured 
the Lord Chamberlain to imprison her. Lady Castle- 
maine “ made the king to release her,” and a great dis- 
turbance was excited both in the theatre and at court. 
In the mean time Sir Daniel Harvey was sent away am- 
bassador to Constantinople. 
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chestnuts, and, in its higher ranges, with beeches 
and pines. It was such a day for heat as_inspired 
Horace to sing (Carm. 111. 4, 9): — 
Me fabulose Vulture in Appulo, 
Altricis extra limen Apulia, 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nové puerum palumbes 
Texere.” 

Woodpigeons are still as numerous as they 
were in the days of Horace; while the cooing of 
the dove and the humming of the bees invited to 
sleep. I —_ the mountain from the side 
of Melfi, which gives name to the highest peak, 
“T) Pizzuto di Melfi,” four thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven feet above the level of the sea. 
The approach to the mountain is through vine- 
yards, which grow with great luxuriance, as vines 
always do on volcanic soils. The wine is strong, 
and requires dilution for the sober Italian. 

At the foot of the mountain to the north, the 
Aufidus could be traced for many miles by the 
winding of the valley through which it runs. In 
its upper course it is a stream of no great size in 
summer, though evidently a violent torrent from 
the winter snow and rain. I can easily under- 
stand why its presiding nymphs should have been 
propitiated by the superstitious, as the following 
inscription shows : — 

NIMPHIS . AVFIDI 
SERVATRIC . SACR 
C. MAGIVS.C.F 
VELLEIANVS 
REST . ET . DEDIC . 

It is particularly interesting to find the name 
of Magius Velleianus in this neighbourhood, and 
we cannot but imagine that we may have here 
Magius Celer Velleianus, brother of the historian 
Velleius Paterculus, who served as legate to 
Tiberius in the Dalmatian war A.p. 9, and shared 
in the honours of his commander's triumph. At 
the time of Augustus’s death (A.D. 14), he and 
his brother were the “ caudidati Cwsaris” for the 
pretorship (Vell. Pat. u. 115, 121, 124). It is 
the more likely that this should be so, as the 
family, though originally of the highest rank in 
Capua (Liv. xxiii. 7,10), were evidently settled 
in this direction, as the “atavus” of Velleius 
Paterculus is called by him “ Asculanensis ” (Vell. 
Pat. m. 16), distinguished in the Social War 
A 90) by his fidelity to the Romans. Now 

ulum Apulum Ascoli is at no great distance 
from the banks of the Aufidus, and the property 
of Magius might be often subjected to the inun- 
dations of the river. 

The forest Monticchio, with its lofty and aged 
trees, afforded a pleasant shade as I ascended the 
slopes. There can be no doubt of the volcanic 
nature of the mountain: there are several craters, 
but one in particular far more perfect than that of 
Vesuvius. The sides of this crater rise in nearly 


an unbroken line around, dotted with finer speci- 
mens of timber than I have ever seen, even in 
our northern regions. Historical records are silent 
as to the time when it was in operation; but the 
intelligent inhabitants maintain that they would 
be in a great measure relieved from the earth- 
quakes that desolate their country if it were 
again to burst forth and let off the pent-up gases 
underground. 

It is curious that I should have heard the same 
observation when I was at Casal Nuovo, in 
southern Calabria, the central spot, where the 
earthquake of 1783 had been felt most severely, 
and where the Princess Gerace and many thou- 
sands of the inhabitants had been swallowed up. 
Towards the south my host pointed to the highest 
mountain, Aspromonte, and said that all their 
calamities arose from that central point. This 
was the opinion of one who had watched for half 
a century the shocks to which they were con- 
stantly —— and this man, abnormis sapiens, 
was probably not far from the truth. 

In the largest crater of Mons Vultur are two 
small lakes, from which at times issue sulphureous 
exhalations, like those which rise from Lacus 
a which is at no great distance, and is 
no doubt connected with this ancient volcano. 
The inhabitants. feel that they are resting on a 
voleano that might burst out at any moment, as 
Vesuvius did eighteen hundred years ago; but 
the Italians are in general a pious race, and have 
much dependence on a Higher Power. They have 
a admonitions by slight shocks; and I was 
told that the appearance of the lakes gave warn- 
ing of what was likely to happen, as they became 
more turbulent and threw out exhalations more 
largely before a severe shock took place. There 
are more than a dozen cones scattered over the 
surface of the mountain, but, what is very curious, 
no appearance of any extensive stream of lava. 
To my eye, the little lava I saw had much more 
of a basaltic structure than what I had been 
accustomed to see round the base of Vesuvius. 

Sulphureous springs are abundant. I heard of 
“una mofeta con due bocche” at La Rendina, 
where the country was efflorescent with sulphur. 
At Barile, originally a colony of Albanians, there 
is another very powerful spring, which is used for 
chronic diseases by the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country. Near Atella there is said to 
be another still more strongly saturated ; indeed, 
on every side of the mountain such springs 
abound. 

There is an idea prevalent among Italian 
geologists that Mons Vultur was in distant ages 
close to the Adriatic, as they believe that Puglia 
Piana, as it is called, was then submerged, and 
only raised gradually by the violent throes of 
nature. There is no doubt that this part of Italy 
is only slightly raised above the level of the sea, 
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and the land lying between the plains of Cannz | 


and Venusia would have then formed an inland 


bay. 
I travelled for thirty miles along the banks of 


the Aufidus, from Cannew to Venusia, and I was | 
struck by the level nature of the | 
I arrived near to the birth-place of | 
Venusia stands in the water-shed of a | 
ridge, on one side of which the waters flow into | 


country til 
Horace. 


the Aufidus and hence into the Adriatic, while 
on the other they fall into the river Bradanus, 


now Bradano, at the mouth of which I found, | 


some fifty miles farther south, the ruins of the 


celebrated temple at Metapontum, now known to | 


the inhabitants as “ Tavola dei Paladini.” The 
Bradanus has a long course, taking its rise at the 
foot of Mons Vultur, and flowing southward into 
the Gulf of Taranto, it formed the boundary 
between Apulia and Lucania. 

At the time when Puglia Piana is supposed to 
have been submerged, geologists imagine that the 
Gulf of Taranto was united to the Adriatic across 


the neck of land which joins Brundusium to | 
Tarentum: so that the Japygian peninsula must | 
No doubt this neck of | 


then have been an island. 
land is at no great height above the sea level. I 
travelled along it from Manduria, through Uria, 
to Brundusium. I found that it was at Uria the 
central point, where the ridge began to rise, 
which runs northward and forms what is known 
to the Italians as Puglia Pietrosa, A very slight 
subsidence would again make the Japygian penin- 
sula into an island. 
Cravrerp Tair Ramage, 


LONDON COFFEE HOUSES. 

Ihave in my possession a copy of Mendez’s Col- 
ketion of Poems, which you are aware was _— 
lished in 1767 as a supplement to Dodsley’s 
Collection. Iam not about to make any remark 


upon the book itself; but on the fly-leaves, at the | 


beginning and end, are written in the neatest of 
hands two poems, One is called “‘ The Quakers’ 
Meeting, by Mr. John Ellis: ” this I do not propose 


to trouble you with, as it has no great merit, and | 


verse which probably you may think had better 
be omitted : — 


“ EPISTLE FROM M, MENDEZ, ESQ., TO MR, J. ELLIS. 
I. 
“ When to Ellis I write, I in verse must indite— 
_ Come Phoebus, and give me a knock : 
For on Friday at eight, all behind the Change gate, 
Mr. Ellis will be at the Cock. 


“ T will try to be there, where I firmly declare 
I should want neither claret nor hock ; 
But in numbers would sport, quite inspir’d by your port: 
Who verse would deny for the Cock? ~ 
Ill. 
“ The Fleece of rich Spain people envy in vain, 
Full as good is the wool of our flock : 
Nor the Head of the Pope shall invite us to tope 
Such wine as we drink at the Cock. 


IV. 
“ In learn’d Abchurch Lane let tlrem swill their cham- 
pain, 
*Till the liquor their senses shall lock 3 
Let them fiddle and sing at the Amps of the King, 
We have wit with our wine at the Cock, 
« A Swan of black hue is a wonder, ’tis true, 
And the Swan in a Hoop we will mock ; 
Nay, the Fountain in vain spouts her floods of red rain, 
It rains deeper red at the Cock. 
VI. 
vit. 
“ A bumper, no less, ’tis to Britain’s success, 
May her navy stand stout as a rock ; 
May she bang the French fleet wheresoever they meet, 
And make them a mere Shrove-tide Cock. 
vit. 
“ *Tis time to be gone, for the "Change has struck one: 
O, ’tis an impertinent clock ! 
For with Ellis I'd stay from September to May; 
I'll stick to my friend and the Cock. 
“M. M.” 
W. C. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


LEGAL COMMON-PLACES, temp. JAMES I. 


I have a dilapidated common-place book in 
which are entered several MS. notes of cases, rules 


| and orders of Court, dicta of judges, and legal 


memoranda, ia two different hands—those dated 
1601, 2, 3, apparently copied from original notes 


would not suit the taste of the present day. The | by a clerk, and those of 1604, 5, 6, 7 in the re- 
other, however, may be interesting, not as a poem, | porter’s own handwriting, which is somewhat dif- 
but as illustrating the manners and customs of | ficult to decipher. The Lord Keeper named was 
our ancestors, and as recalling the memory of | doubtless Sir Thomas Egerton, afterwards Lord 
many houses of public resort and entertainment | Chancellor; the Attorney-general, Sir Edward 
in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, | Coke. Mr. Bacon was Francis Bacon, who be- 


many of them probably being no longer in exist- 
ence. It is called an “ Epistle from M. Mendez, 
Esq., to Mr. J. Ellis”—no doubt the author of 
the other poem, but of whom the biographical 
books at present at my call do not give any 
account. Fie was, no doubt, a choice spirit of the 
day, or, more correctly perhaps, the night. 


came Lord Chancellor; Hunt, LL.D., a 
Master in Chancery, and in 1605 Master of the 
Rolls. 

» The entries are under the following heads :— 
Subpeena, Attachments, Comissions, Responsiones, 
Generall observacons, inter alia. 1601. 


“ None may make or passe greene Bookes by my Lorder 


I give you the whole poem, but there is one | appoyntment [at this present] but €. (viz.) my fathes 
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but not as Cierke of the Crowne) [the clearke of] the 
amper and 4 more, or such as my Lord shall nominate, 
but he may name as manie as he like. 

‘The reason whie sett hand bookes or greene bookes be 
writt in vellum ys because that everye worde therin is 
written at length, as Richardus and noe Richis, and not 
in course. 

Termino Michis anno R. Regis Jac’ primo apud Winton 
1603, 14 Novembr, This terme for the sicknes was ad- 
iorned vnto Winton Citty : till Crd. Martini. The meote 
poynt was hereon, whether the day of Crd. Martyni, or 
the 4 daye after (viz.) Twesday, shoulde be the firste dave 
or not, yt was resulued &c. Mt Tyndall tould us so in the 
King’s Bedchamber at Winchester, that beinge made the 
chapple chamber for my Loe Chancellor. 

Dismission—Costs—Publicacén—Demurrer —Examin- 
acdn of Wittnesses--Bré de Execucoé—Replications— 
Reiunctio—Dcdim* Potestatem— Acute et graviter dicts. 

Mr Bacon sayd: the poore man went like a sheepe to 
a Bushe in a storme, and he robbed him of all his wooll. 

Let one devill torment the other sayd my Lord Keep’ 
to a question asked him what should become of the 
Broker: that both Broker & vusurer had conspired to 
cosin a younge gentleman, 

One oath in the affirmative is better then a thowsand 
in the negative. 

D’tor Hunt in Courte beinge demaunded the civiil 
lawe rule in witnesses. 

My Lo*e Keep sayd no man goeth by the Kings nigh- 
way but the doggs will barke at him; neaver lett an 
honest man care for yll wordes, they be but doggs bark- 


inge. 

fh a manhe of yil carriage: althoughe there be no 
apparant proofes, yet everie suspicdn carrieth his force : 
and yf there be sundrie suspitions omnes suspitiones 
crescunt, sayth my Keep. 

I will not cutt the bodye because the coate is too little, 
speakinge of a mans intent by his last will to estate some 
of his ffriends, but wanted forme. { Ld. Keep in margin. ] 

Qui iu p'tibus mentitar neferius est, 

Qui vnam et eandem rem duobus vendit, fraudulentus 
est. 

Officina nihil habet ingenuum. 

Libenter ignoro yt liberius patrem [altered from 
pergam |. 

Magis et minus non differunt specie. My Lord Keep 
speekinge that 4 in the hundred was as much vsurie as 
10 in the hundred. 

Litis et wris alieni comes miseri1. Idem. 

You had the Bird in yo™ hand, you might kill him or 
lett him flie at yo" pleasure, Idem. 

Plus valent duo afliirmantes quam mille negantes. 
Doct Hunt in curia. 

Volenti non fit iniuria modo non inductus sit fraude ad 
illam voluntatem, [Dns custos in marg.] 

You brushe yo'sealf so longe that you brushe the dust 
into yor owne eyes. L4* Keeper to Sient Spurlinge that 
excused him sealf of an imputacon both longe & ernestlie. 

This cawse hath been carried in the heigth of witt and 
strength of wordes, and theirfore impar congressus for 
me to awnswer, in regard of my insuflicyeneye in the 


* ease betweene Francklyn and Gascoigne. Quis pinxit 


feonem, speakinge of a forged deede beinge in the partyes 
hande that complayned of the forgerye therof. [Mr 
Bacon in marg. } 

My Las marks of an yll cause be manye. Amongste 
the rest one to make private peticons, and worke to 
pvert Justice by private tres and mocdn of great men. 
And my Lord vseth to say I am a blabber and p'sentlie 
will discover the content of the lré and meanes rsed in 
the behalf of the ptye. [Dns Custos. ] 


You warble in yorsealf; you are nowe pushing to farr, 
[ Das custos, } 

A bodye politique hath no sowle and therfore some of 
them ymagine they should have no conscyence [Dns 
Custos ] speakinge of the Deane of Rochester D’cor Blanze, 
Tante ne animis ceclestibus ire. Speaking of clergie- 
mens feirce psecuéon of a cawse, 

Mr Attorney speakinge of the malicious carriages of a 
cause by ecclesiastical and church psons. Clericus in 
oppido tanquam piscis in arido. 

Vt fielicitatis est posse quantum velis sic magnitudinis 
nullo quantum possis. / in a demurrer int’ Bowes et 
dnam Reginam, [Hitchcocke. 

My Lord Keeper sayd that Cayus will was the beste ; 
who would neaver make anie other Executors but his 
handes, nor anie other overseers but his eyes. (19 Maij 
1° Jacobi.) 

You have made a Jonge entrie to a little howse speak- 
inge to M* Higgins that vseda longe p"face to a cause of 
little worth, and might have beene sooner answered, 
[ Das Custos. } 

Possibilitye is the mother of hope, and hope the nurse of 
desire. M* Kinge at Powles crosse 25% Octobr. 

This cawse will fare like a froste, for yt will havea 
fowle end. Michis 44'° et 45%. [Dns Custos. ] 

My Love asked what did the ptye give him that he 
should vndertake all their charges. all that he had my 
Lord awnswered they. All that he had sayd my Lord yt 
may be that was of small or no valewe. Much like yor 
awnswer to the sayinge of Peeter to Christe. Wee haus 
forsaken all and followed the. I knowe nothing St 
Peeter had but an owld boate and a broken nett. Somay 
yor all be, 14 Octo: 44° et 45°, 

The same to M*™ Fualliambe havinge ordered that an 
annuitye of lxxx" p annum should be p* to hir from hir 
husband (she beinge severed from him) and firste ap- 
poynted the Rolls for the place of payment at hir request, 
and then she alteringe that minde requested yt micht be 
paid hir at Yorke, we" he likewise grantel; Lastlie 
naminge a third place changinge hir former opinion ; mv 
Lord sayd, (seinge hir so variable) M™ Fulliambe yt will 
trumpe a good Tayler to make a garment for the moone, 
web you resemble becawse you waxe and wayne so often. 
This was spoken two veares before the former about 14 
Octo. Michis 44 et 45°.” 

{ The following are in the second hand ] :— 

“Michis, 1604. Octob. 12. L4 Keep. Non refert de 
nomine modo constet de feofm: as yf a man be arested by 
the name of Sawkeld when his name is Salcott. 

Singularitas testium vitiat testimonium—Idem: as yf 
one by one have seene or hearde speake such a thing and 
not 2 or more at one tyme. 

20 Octobris. Mr Attorney Gencrall dining at the 6 
clearkes office with vs: sayed: Oleum in summo, vinum 
in medio, et mel in imo is all wayes best. 

20 Nove. 1604. My L* Chancelor taxed one choppinge 
of one an other before they had finished ther speaches out 
of St Jerom as he sayest touching speach. 1. Silendi pa- 
tientia. 2. Loquendi opportunitas, 3, Virlutis Funda- 
menta. 

Hillarii. 1604. 2. R. R. S. 

Tyll 32 H. & no man might devise his lande by 
will ynlesse it weare in certayne manners that had 
such a custom, and in my opinion it hath breade many 
. . + ements that a dying man payned and distracted 
therby shoold in articulo mortis when his soule shood be 
prouiding viaticum for that neaver recoring iorney 
shoold bestow his thoughts (having no learned men by) 
on the inheritance of his Jande. 

Idem.—Cum factor rerum priuasset semina cleram 

Ad satane votum successit berba nepotum. 
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My L@ Chancellors owld verses on the cleargy pur- 
chasing landes for ther nevews, otherwys ther children. 

Pasex: 3 Jacobi 1605. 

Aprill 18—My L¢ Keep sayed speaking of Copley, a 
phisitian may purge humores but not mores. 

23 Apr. Dniis Ingenii est germinus peccati. M* At- 
torny speaking of pregnant witts to be eaver strayning 
the conscience. 

Trin. 1605. 11° Junij. M* Attorny. Male facientes 
currunt ad patentes, speaking of suiters to noblemen for 
letters. 

A Jeweller being demanded of a Lady what vertwe the 
stoanes she had bought of him had, answered, greate 
yertue madam that can drawe one hundred pownd out of 
your purse to myne, for so much she had payed for 
them—(spoaken of the 2000" band vaulose had of the 
comptesse of Pembrooke for 200 perle to pay 1400 for 
them.) L. Chancler. 

Michis, 1605, 15 No: fr. Bacon, 

The nature of Justice distributiue is to consider not 
only de toto but de tanto, and not to pronounce sentence 
by ounces and drames but by graines. 

The custome and manner for Marche Lords is to have 
yppon eu’y alteracdn by deathe, but not by purchase or 
alienacon, of the Tennts, a certane kind of contrybution 
or benevolence (but yet of dutie) whiche they call Micys. 
The Earle of Pembroke pretendeth the like on’ the 
Boroughe of Caricion, of whom he claimeth a contribu- 
tion of 4" p ann’ towards the paim" of five hundred 
markes (which be his whole micis) to be paid in five 
yeares. This cause’ was handled in the Chan: courts 
before the Mr of the Roles Justice Warberton and Dot 
Hunte 15 No. 1605 and two former decrees were shewed 
in the Corte by the Lo: of Pembr: counsell. 

— two last entries are in the first hand.] 

rin. 4, 1606, Julij 3. 


Ignorantia Judicis : miseria inocentis, 
Mitius misseranti: melius paretar. 


The L# Cooke, L4¢ Cheef Justice assisting in Chancery. 

2¢ July, Lot Cooke being Attor. 

Informing against the L¢ of North . . the starr 
Chamber 2 July, 1606. He sayed suspiciones leves, 
might cause examination, probabiles, incarceration, and 
violentx et vehementes condemnation. 

Michis, 5 Jacobi, 1607. 

Octobr 7, The L¢ Chancellour sayed to one that was 
veary earnest in his owne cawse, 1 thought yowe had a 
gaule in yowre mynde because yowe kicke before they 
comme at yowe, 

Noue. 19. 

M" Babington, M™ Ashe, and with them 3 or more 
gentlewomen being in the Coort; my L¢ Chancel. sayd 
what make all shees. . . more fitt to be at astag play heere 
is a Gynoseum : then came ould mother stephens with her 
cloake and mufled ; over the coort to them. What can we 
best lerne fay . . heer. 

Trinity Terme, 6, 1608. Primus dies Termini. 

May 27. The L* Chancellor sayed: dislyking the 
clergys leases making and to ther children and of di- 
minishing the reuenues of the churches: this is ablative 
diuinity, for here is taking away of ther livinges but in 
former tymes when theire endowments weare to the 
charch : that tyme ther divinity was in the dative case. 

[The last entry. ] 

On a blank page : 

Mary acusinge Robb wrongfullye for the wch Robert 
prayethe for hire after this man’., and wishethe him self 
noe better end yf ever adid deserve yt. 

I flervently beseeche 
the thundring God of might 


that all the plague of heven & erthe 
vppon the wrettche maye light 
that fury frette her gall 

her payne maye never ceasse 

norr fynd noe frend in her distresse 
that may her woe releasse.” 


G. A. CaRTHEW. 


CHARBON DE TERRE: A LIEGE LEGEND. 


In the year 1198 a poor blacksmith in the city 
of Liege was toiling in an obscure street where 
his wretched little forge was established. He 
was working away as hard as he could, and his 
face was bedewed with perspiration. 

A stranger who was passing down the street, 
observing the earnest manner with which the hardy 
smith was labouring, stopped to look at him. 

This stranger was a very venerable old man, 
with hair and beard as white as snow; and he 
was arrayed in garments that were the same 
colour as his beard and hair. (Canitie et barbd 
venerandus, alba veste indutus, Gilles d’Orval, t. ii. 
191.) 

“That is a wearisome trade you have devoted 
yourself to,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Are you con- 
tent with the profits it yields you?” 

“ What profits do you think I can derive from 
it?” said the blacksmith, as he wiped his fore- 
head. “ Nearly everything I gain by my labour 
1 am obliged to expend in buying this miserable 
charbon, which costs me so dear.” 

“ Aye, aye!” said the stranger, “I see that the 
charbon you use is made of wood, and that it 
must cost a good deal by the time it is conveyed 
to you from the adjoining forests.” 

“T assure you,” observed the blacksmith, “ that 
the utmost I can possibly gain is barely sufficient 
to buy food for myself and my family.” 

“ But,” replied the old man, “if you could have 
a species of charbon which would cost you —o 
more than the trouble of digging a little dept 
into the earth for it, where it lies hidden, and 
when you could bave as much of it as you wished 
for, would you be very happy ?” ; 

“Would I be very happy? Ah!” sighed the 
blacksmith, as he gazed at the stranger, and en- 
deavoured to make a guess at the meaning of the 
words addressed to him. 

“ Well, then,” continued the venerable stranger, 
“ listen now attentively to what Iam saying. You 
know the Mont-des- Moines that lies close by this 
place, as you must have often te by it. Have 
you never remarked, if you did so, a sort of black 
earth that is in some places mixed up with the 
ordinary soil? Go there; take that black earth, 


put it in the fire, and, take my word for it, you 
will never again h 
of wood.” 

The blacksmith stared with amazement, and at 
first thought the old stranger was trifling with 


ave to buy an ounce of charbon 
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kindly face of the good old man, bidding him 
“ good bye” as he disappeared. The smith’s con- 
fidence returned ; he put on his coat at once (for 
the honest men of Liege never take long to de- 
liberate on anything), and the same instant he 
ran off to the Mont-des-Moines. Upon examining 
the soil, he there perceived what he had before 
never paid any attention to, that there were 
tracks, and what appeared to be veins of earth 
that was black and friable. He filled his apron 
with this earth, and returned home satisfied. His 
confidence in the words of the venerable stranger 


was fully realised; for scarcely had he cast a | 


handful of his black earth into the brasier than 
it began to burn up and sparkle brilliantly. 

He had made a grand discovery! He had found 
out coal! He had hit upon the charbon de terre! ! 


Transported with delight, he ran to tell his | 


neighbours of what had occurred to him. The 
neighbours in their turn, being fully convinced of 


the value of the discovery, repaired to Mont-des- | 


Moines—which they also called’ Mont-Public, 
because it had been waste common-land, and every 
one that liked had a right to repair to it—and 
there, with the black earth, they perceived stones 
of the same colour, which were found to make 
excellent fuel. 

It may easily be guessed what a reputation the 
discovery of this valuable mine won for the poor 
blacksmith in his natal city. His name was 
Houlloz, and from his name was afterwards called 
that species of coal that is known as howille (pit- 


The extraction of pit-coal (howille) became, in 
course of time, the source of great riches to Liege; 
but then as to the good old man who had re- 
vealed the source of these riches, Houlloz and 
his companions in vain sought after him from a 


desire to testify their gratitude; but no one was | 


ever able to gain any intelligence respecting 
him. 

Who then was this old man? From whence 
came he? How was he master of a secret which 


was concealed from the inhabitants of the country? | 
“We have ” (says M. E. De Conde, in his Monumens 


et Souvenirs de la ville de Liege, c. iv., from which 
this legend is translated) “on this subject con- 
sulted ancient authors. The oldest work refer- 
ring to it is an antique manuscript, very sadly 
deteriorated. This manuscript, having recounted 
in detail the preceding history, adds: “‘ That there 
cannot be any doubt as to the mysterious per- 
sonage introduced into it, and that, beyond the 


slightest question, he was an ang...” The last | 


letters have been obliterated by envious time. 
Could the manuscript have intended to affirm 


that the author of the discovery was an angel | 
(angelus)? or, might it not have been an Angli- | 
can—an Englishman (Anglus)? for the use of | 


him; but that thought vanished as he looked at the 


coal (charbon de terre) was well known in the 
twelfth century in England. 
W. B. Mac Canr. 
Moncontour-de-Bretagne, Cétes du Nord, France. 


DR. ARBUTHNOT, 


That this celebrated wit and eminent phy- 
sician, upon whom the mantle of the equally 
| clever and skilful Dr, Pitcairn had fallen, was a 
cadet of the noble family of Arbuthnot, is, we 
believe, undoubted, although there is some diffi- 
culty in putting together the necessary links of 
his pedigree. His father was the episcopal clergy- 
man of Arbuthnot, where his son is asserted to 
have been born shortly after the Restoration. 

In the Library of the Faculty of ‘Advocates 
there is a MS. which is thus titled: “ A Con- 
tinuation of the Genealogie of the noble Family 
of Arbuthnot, by Mr. Alexander Arbuthnot, some- 
time Minister at the Kirk of Arbuthnott.” This 
person was the father of Dr. John Arbuthnot, 
who, not choosing to adopt the Presbyterian sys- 
tem of worship, preferred relinquishing his church 
and retiring to an estate, represented by Cham- 
bers * to have been: but a “small” one, which 
he had inherited, and where, it may be reasonably 
assumed, he passed the remainder of his days. 

This Continuation was intended to form the 
concluding portion of an account of the Arbuth- 
not family which had never been printed, but 
which ‘may be amongst the muniments of the 
Viscount of Arbuthnot. Its existence was un- 
| known to Dr. Irving, who has given a sketch 
of the life of the alleged writer in his Lives of 
Scotish Poets, and to Dr. Robert Chambers, whose 
brief notice of Principal Arbuthnot, the author, is 
derived from Irving and M‘Crie. 

On the back of the title of the Continuation is 
| the following memorandum :— 
| © For connecting Principal Arbuthnott’s latin Gene- 
| alogy with the following continuation, ‘tis to be noticed 
that James, who succeeded Robert the second, married Jean 
Stuart, Athole’s daughter, by whom he had two sons and 
one daughter. His eldest son was Robert the third; the 
second, called David, Parson of Mammure, was killed at 
Pinkie. His daughter's name was Issobel, who was mar- 
ried first to Ochterlony of Kelly, and afterwards to 
Mearl of Panmure. This James got the holding of ward, 
changed to blench. He was removed by immature death, 
in the flower of his age, in the year 1521, and to him 
sueceeded Robert his son, the third of that name, so 
called after his grandfather.” 

Copies of this Latin genealogy may exist in 
some public or private library; but none have 
hitherto been found, which is the more to be 
| regretted, as the author was a man of admitted 
| ability, and an elegant writer in Latin, both of 
prose and verse. He died “at Aberdeen on the 


* Lives of Eminent Scotchmen, p. 68. 
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tenth of October, 1583, before he had completed 
the age of forty-five.” A favourable picture of 
him is given by Archbishop Spottiswood, who 
remarks :— 

“He was greatly loved of all men, hated of none, and 
in such account for his moderation with the chief men 
of these parts, that without his advice they could do 
nothing; which put him in a great fashrie whereof he did 
oft complain. Pleasant and jocund in conversation, and 
in all science expert, a good poet, mathematician, philo- 
sopher, theologian, lawyer, and in medicine skilful; so 
as on every subject he could promptly discourse, and to 
good purpose.” 

It is believed that the Principal was the grand- 
father of Alexander, the clergyman of Arbuthnot, 
and thus great-grandfather of the friend of Swift | 
and Pope. The conjecture may be erroneous, but 
it would be satisfactory to have it either proved 
or refuted. J. M. 


AN py GoLpsMITH. 
Struggling the other day through a quantity of | 
old papers, I lighted on poor Goldy’s panegyric of | 
his warm-hearted patron, the amiable and intel- | 
ligent Quaker, Joseph Fenn Sleigh (Foote’s 
“ Doctor Sligo”), “ the schoolfellow of Burke at | 
Ballitore, the first friend of Barry the painter, who 
died prematurely in 1771, an eminent physician 
at Cork.” (Prior's Life of Goldsmith, i. 148-9.) 

The doctor, who was of Derbyshire descent, died 
on Thursday, May 10, 1770, aged thirty-seven (a | 
life how short for his sorrowing friends !), leaving 
behind him an idiotic sister and a large fortune— 
the latter (as too many|know to their bitter cost) a 
never-ending subject of litigation; but to which, 
if every one had his due, we believe a certain 
learned serjeant has, or ought to have, a prior | 
claim :— 

“It were in vain to expatiate on virtues universally 
known, or emblazon that merit which every heart con- 
fesses; were even Fancy to be indulged, it could not 
exaggerate the reality; but Fancy can here find no 
breast sufficiently vacant for its admission—on the hearts 
of all who knew him ; on the wretch whom he relieved— 
of the Parent whom he solaced; of the Friend whom he 
delighted :— 

“Undoubted grief! no grief excessive call, 

Nor stop the tears which now in torrents fall. 

Dear Sleigh’s no more! the man whom all admired, 

The man whose breast each social virtue fired, 

Is now no more! In Death’s cold sleep he lies ; 

A cause sufficient for our friendly sighs. 

Could Learning, Goodness, Charity insure, 

Could Worth and Genius, Wit and Truth secure 

Our darling Sleigh—then Love sincere might save 

The best of men from an untimely grave! 

Cease my sad heart, nor injure by your lays 

The worthy man you faintly strive to praise ! 

View every face—behold the rich and poor— 

With downcast eyes regret that Sleigh’s no more ! 

GOLpsMITH, 
* Roscommon, Ireland.” 
Moortanp Lap. 


DiscREPaNctes Dates.—Amongst ancient 
charters and indentures such errors are by no 
means uncommon, and might lead an inexperi- 
enced archzeologist to pronounce the documents 
in which they occur spurious, whereas these very 
errors sometimes afford even corroborative evidence 
of authenticity. A note on this subject would, 
I believe, be valued by the public. The author 
of a paper on “ Ancient Sherrif Seals,” published 
afew years ago in the Herald and Genealogist, has 
had a very extensive’experience in this branch of 
archeology, and might be induced on seeing this 
reference to his qualifications to contribute a 
reply. There are probably many other archeolo- 
gists equally qualified to give an opinion (sup- 
ported by evidence) on this subject, but as I do 


| not happen to know them as thus specially 
| qualified, I have alluded to him whom I do know 


as having directed his attention to the question. 


Tue tate Srr Samver O’Matrey, Bart.—In 
a cutting from the Mayo Constitution newspaper 
published in August, 1864, I find it stated that 
this gentleman, who died on the 17th of that 


| month, had been for the long | of sixty-three 


years a magistrate and grand juror of the co. 
Mayo, and that during the whole of that period 
no act of his as a magistrate ever met the censure 
of the superior tribunals or the government of the 
country. This is, I think, worth putting on 
record in the pages of “N. & Q.” Y. S. M, 


Suropsntre Sarrnes.—An old lady, who was 
the daughter of a Salopian farmer, and who died 
not long since at the age of seventy-eight, was 
accustomed to make use of the following sayings, 
which had been current in her early days in her 
native county. Some of them are curious, and 
may be found interesting :— 

“Choke chicken, more hatching.’ 
of the proverb, that “ As good fish 
sea as ever came out of it.” 

“Noble as the race of Shenkin and line of 
Harry Tudor.” 

“He smiles like a basket of chips”; ¢. ¢. of 
habit and unconsciously. 

“ Useful as a shin of beef, which has a big bone 
for the big dog, a little bone for the little dog, 
and a sinew for the cat.” 

“Tt’s all on one side like Bridgnorth election.” 

“Ahem! as Dick Smith said when he swal- 
lowed the dishclout,” signifying that troubles 
should be borne with fortitude. 

“* All friends round the wrekin.” 

Wx. UNDERHILL. 


A variation 


remain in the 


“EIKQN BAZIAIKH’.—On the fly-leaf of a well- 
bound and ill-thumbed copy in my possession of 
the third edition of A Vindication of K. Charles 
the Martyr (London: printed for R. Wilkin, at the 
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King’s Head in St, Paul’s Church Yard, 1711), 
roving that His Majesty was the author of this 
Seocaie-contested work, are these MS. notes, 
with the autographs of their respective attes- 
tors :— 
“ Winchilsea, Aug. y* 12, 1722. 
“T doe affirm that in the year 1688, M™ Mompesson 
(wife to Thomas Mompesson, Esq. of Bruham, in Somer- 
setshire, a worthy and a very good Woman) told me and 
my Wife that Archbishop Juxton (sic) assur’d her that 
to his certain knowledge the” EIKQN BAZIAIKH’ was all 
compos’d and writter by King Charles y* first. 
“Although in the following Book the King’s Book is 
thoroughly Vindicated, and proved to be of his Majesties 
Composing, I was willing to add this Circumstance from 
M*™ Mompesson, with whom and her Husband my Wife 
and I at that time sojourn'd. “ WINCHILSEA. 
“ The Author of the following Tracts was the Rt Rev- 
erend Mt Wagstaffe, who was consecrated a Bishop b 
the Rt. Reverend the Deprived Bps. of Norwich, Ely & 
Peterburgh, & the Rt Rev’d George Hickes, Suffra 
Bishop of Thetford. The Rt. Honorable Henry Earl of 
Clarendon being a Witness thereto. 
“J. CrerK, 
“ Chaplain to L4 Winchelsea.” 
Joun 
Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


AvEeRAGE oF Human Lire.—I.am rector of a 
‘country parish, the population of which, at the 
last census, was 404, the males and females being 
exactly equal in number. In the ten succeeding 
years there have been sixty-eight deaths, of which 
thirty-six have been those of females. The 
general average of age has been forty-nine years; 
the average of males a fraction over forty-nine 
years; that of the females, therefore, a fraction 
under that age. Ten of the entire number have 
lived to over eighty years, of whom eight were 
females, one of these latter being ninety-two 


when she died. I do not know how these num- | 


‘bers will bear comparison with those of other 
parishes, but one thing strikes me in looking them 
over—while the average length of life is a little 
‘in favour of the males, the females show a larger 
number attaining to extreme old age. 

W.M. 


French War Sones.—In The Standard of 
Dec. 26 is “ The Christmas of a German Soldier.” 
Fritz, in a letter to Gretchen, describes “ the 
situation ” and his hopes, and gives snatches of a 
song which he hears the French singing on the 
opposite bank of the Marne :— 

“These words they put into King William’s mouth :— 
“*¢ Qui soutiendra le choc des miens? De vos valises 

Qui sondera la profondeur ? 
Von Tann, héros pillard, Verder, brileur d’églises, 
Et Trescon, gendarme frondeur. 
“Ces Francs, fils de Baal, n’ont-ils pas l'impudence 
De combattre en pleine clarté 
Nous, Seigneur, que tu fis serpents par la prudence 
Et loups par la férocité ? 


“ Ta justice, o Seigneur, est comme la tortue, 
Lente, mais siire d’arriver, 
La mienne a pris son temps; ma rancune tétue 
Mit cinquante ans & la couver. 


“Oui, depuis Iéna, je n’ai pu sans souffrance 
Digérer le rire latin. 
Digérer est le mot ; s’ils sont tout coour en France, 
Chez nous on est tout intestin. 


“ Bismarck a des conseils loyaux sur toutes choses; 
Il me souffla l’avis divin 
D’envoyer mes enfants, chiens couchants, doux et rosea, 
Mendier au pays du vin. 
“ Comment se défier de ces souples carrures 
Tout foyer leur fut indulgent, 
Mes chérubins ont pris l'empreinte des serrures ! 
‘A moi la cave, & moi l’argent.” 


I cannot learn more about the song, but I think 
if the whole can be found it is quite as worthy of 
preservation in “ N, & Q.” as any war song yet 
inserted. H. B. 

U. U. Club. 


J 

Mont Cenis Tunnet.—The following, from 
the Daily News of Dec. 27, 1870, is worth putting 
on record in “N, & Q.”:— 

“ Bardontche, Dec. 25, 4.15 p.st. 

“The last diaphragm has just been bored exactly in 
the middle of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, amid repeated 
shouts from one side to the other of ‘ Long live Italy!’ 

“The greatest engineering work of the great century 
of engineering has at last been accomplished. The Mont 
Cenis Tunnel is perhaps a more wonderful triumph of 
genius and perseverance than the Atlantic Telegraph or 
the Suez Canal. Its length is seven miles and three- 
fifths, it is twenty-six feet and a quarter in width, and nine- 
teen feet eight inches in height, and will carry a double 
line of rails from France, under the Alps, to Italy. The 
tunnel, which is of course unfinished as yet, has been cut 
by atmospheric machinery through the solid rock, schist, 
limestone, and quartz, the air which moved the chisels 
escaping from its compression to supply the lungs of the 
workmen. The work has been fifteen years in progress, 
without reckoning the time spent in preliminary inves- 
tigations ; it has been carried on continuously from 1861 
till now. The railway up the Sion valley will now, 
before long, carry its passengers straight through from 
Fourneaux to Bardonéche, and it will be possible to go 
from Paris to Milan without climbing an Alpine pass, or 
even changing the railway carriage. So far as railway 
transit is concerned, there are therefore no more Alps. 
The great mountain chain has been finally removed. 
This immense work has been carried out under vast diffi- 
culties. There could be no shafts as in the short tunnels 
which pierce our little English hills, and all the débris 
had to be carried back to the entrance. It was begun at 
both ends, and the workmen who thus started seven 
miles apart, with a mountain chain between them, have 
met as accurately as though there had been but a hill to 
pierce. As a triumph of engineering skill, we must 
mark this work as one of the new wonders of the world. 

Kine. 
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Queries. 


ALLUSION WANTED: Henry VaveGHAN.— 
“ If sudden storms the day invade, 

They flock about him to the shade: 

Where wisely they expect the end, 

Giving the tempest time to spend; 

And hard by shelters on some bough, 

Hilarion’s servant, the sage crow.” 
Who is Hilarion? And how is the crow called 

his servant ? A. B. Grosart. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


American “Natronat Sone.”—Can I obtain 
through “N. & Q.,” or by the medium of your 
correspondents in America, information respecting 
a “national song” which came out shortly after 
the declaration of war between England and 
America in the year 1812? 

I can only remember the first stanza, which is 
as follows :— 

“ Columbia’s shores are wide and wild, 

Columbia’s hills are high ; 

And rudely planted side by side, 
Her forests meet the eye. 

But lowly must those shores be made, 
And low Columbia’s hills ; 

And low her ancient forests laid, 
E’er freedom quits her fields. 

For in this land so rude and wild 

She played her gambols when a child.” 

Anya Harrison, 

Beckenham. 

Arms oF Fiemisn would 
be glad to know if there is any list of names and 
arms of Flemish families similar to our Edmond- 
son; or where would be the proper place to in- 
quire for the arms of a family of Flemish origin. 


Rarn Avptey or Sanppacu.—I find in an 
old memoranda book for 1864— 
" «To Sandbach (in Cheshire), where I went to the 
church. Some years ago it was nearly rebuilt, and con- 
sequently the monuments suffered considerably. I went 
to the clerk’s house, where he showed me a brass plate 
with an inscription on it to one Raph Audley; this he 
said he took out of the church at the time of the repairs, 
and that it had never been replaced because the clergy- 
man thought it was too shabby to be put against the 
wall!” 


Who was Raph Audley ? G. W. M. 


Brste Inirstrations.— Having a fragment 
consisting of thirty-five leaves of a small quarto 
work, comprising woodcut illustrations to the Old 
Testament, I am desirous of learning the date 
of its publication, kc. The illustrations (probably 
cut in the sixteenth century) are 3} inches by 
2} inches, set in a framework having figures at 
the side with devices and such like at top and 
bottom. Under the illustration are five or six 
lines in German explanatory of the subject, while 
above it are the references to the book and chap- 
ter. Probably the framework may have served 
for some other religious publication; there are 


eight varieties of it, repeated on each sheet, with a 
ninth variety occasionally used. On two of them, 
at the bottom, occur the letters mr, the letter F 
being formed on the last limb of the letter m. 
Some of the subjects are drawn in a masterly 
manner; others are rather poor. I shall be glad 
of a reference to a perfect copy for a further 
knowledge of the few leaves in my possession. 

Ww. 


Joun Bovry.—I shall be much obliged for 
any information concerning the ancestry, mar- 
riage, &c. of John Bovey, whose daughter Mary 
married Francis Courtenay (who obit 1699, v. p. 
Sir William Courtenay of Powderham), ancestor 
of the present Lord Devon. 

M. Bortz. 


CATHEDRAL Betts.—What are the weights of 
the great bell of St. Peter's at Rome, the great 
bell of the Kremlin at Moscow, and the great bell 
of St. Paul’s of London ? and are there any others 
exceeding the weight of the largest of these 
three? C. 

[The great bell of St. Peter’s at Rome weighs eight 
tons, according to Mr. E. Beckett Denison. The great 
bell of Moscow contains 10,000 poods, equal to 400,000 
Russian pounds, or to 360,000 English pounds. (Dr. 
Lyall, see “ N. & Q.” 4 §. i. 540.) The present great 
bell of St. Paul’s weighs about five tons. (Mr. Taomas 
Wa essy in “N, & Q.” 4% §, v, 419.) ] 


Lamps 1n Iraty.—In many of the 
small towns and villages of Italy, the cobblers, at 
night, have a glass globe filled with water, fixed 
in a wire frame, and attached to their lamps or 
candles. This has somewhat the same effect as 
a ground-glass shade, and causes a subdued light 
to be thrown upon the work. I suspect that this 
simple contrivance is very ancient, and probably 
of Roman origin. It seems confined to the sons 
of “Crespino.” Are such globes alluded to by 
any ancient author ? James Henry Drxon. 


Cooxrs: CookEsEy: Cooxr.—Some years ago 
a friend drew my attention to the review of some 
book in whick the author seemed to show that 
those who bore the above names were of the same 
family, This I believe to be the case, but should 
like to see the book. Can any reader of “N.& Q.” 
do me the — to send me its title? The 
review appeared in some newspaper, it is believed 
within the last ten years. W. Cooxzs. 

Astley Rectory, near Stourport. 


CoRNISH SPOKEN IN Devonsutre.—Can you 
tell me where to find a statement that I have 
read somewhere, that the Cornish, or at least a 
British, dialect was still spoken in Devonshire 
after the Norman conquest, and whether there is 
any authority for it? There is reason to believe 
that in Asser's time it was used in Somersetshire 
also; for he gives us the British name of the 
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forest called Selwood. This was about the end 
of the ninth century. R. C. A. P. 


Tur Dracon.—What is the earliest delinea- 
tion of the dragon, and had it two or four legs? 


aul. 


Eastern Story.—At the end of the thirty- 
eighth chapter of Great E.vpectations allusion is 
made to the Eastern story of a heavy slab that 
was to fall on a bed of state. Where is the — P 

iON. 


Sm Cuartes Eoerton, Kytant. — Wanted, 
information on this “knight” (probably a foreign 
honour), who was living in 1651. Henry Vaughan, 
the Silurist, dedicated two volumes to him. I 
have searched in vain in many quarters, and 
others for me, with equal unsuccess, Required 
immediately, and therefore answers will please be 
addressed to Rev. A. B, Grosarrt, St. George’s, 
Blackburn, Lancashire. 


EqvuivaLent Foreien Trttrs.—By what court 
can foreign titles used in England be tested? So 
far as I can understand, an English armiger ranks 
with a foreign noble, while English peers are de 
facto more than a match for mere titular princes, 
whose claims cannot be referred to a committee 
of privileges, and who are therefore only to be 
taken for what they may be worth in each one’s 
opinion. It does seem wrong, however, that fests 
applied to our own nobles and gentry should be 
waived in the case of strangers. At this rate 
many noblemen and untitled gentry have equal 

retensions to royal descent from Saxon and Welsh 

ings and princes, but how absurd were Lord 

Howden to style himself H.R.H. Prince Caradoc. 


“Lr Farcevr pu Jour er pr ta Norr.”— 
I have a very badly printed and faulty copy of 
this little book. Will some one oblige me with 
the words given below? The lines count from 
the top of the page. 

Page 16. Two first words of lines 4, 5, 14, 17, 18. 

Page 29. The whole of lines 23, 24. 

Page 47. Two first words of lines 21-24 inclusive. 

Page 70. Two last words of lines 23, 24. 

Page 84. The whole of line 2. 

L, X. 

Lerrer or Gatirr0.—In a book, called The 
Private Life of Galileo, published by Macmillan 
and Co., 1870, the author's name not attached, 
there is given in a note (p. 74) a very remarkable 
letter of Galileo to Father Benedetto Castelli, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Pisa, 1613, on the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The reference not being 
given, I should feel greatly obliged to any of your 
readers if they could give me the authority, and 
assure me of the authenticity of the letter. 


athe athe 


Heratpic.—1. Supposing a woman, not an 
heiress, to marry and to become a widow, and then 
to marry again, what arms should her second 
husband impale? Those of her father, or those 
of her first husband ? 

2. If a man who, though in the position of a 
gentleman, is not legally entitled to any armorial 
bearings should marry an heiress, can the issue of 
this marriage bear the mother’s arms in any way— 
t. e, simply, or with some difference ? : 

W. M. H.C. 

Hersert oF Muckrvss.—Mr. Henry Arthur 
Herbert of Muckruss married on Oct. 28, 1781, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Viscount Sackville. 
Did this lady, who was born July 4, 1762, pre- 
decease her husband? What are the dates of 
their respective deaths ? H. O. M. 


Rozert Kecx.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether there is any portrait in exist- 
ence of Mr. Robert Keck, who purchased the 
portrait of Shakespeare (afterwards known as the 
Chandos portrait) of Mrs. Barry the actress? I 
believe I have a portrait of this gentleman, which 
came from Miacheniien House, Southgate, but 
cannot identify it for certain unless by comparison 
with an undisputed picture of Mr. Keck. 

F. 

Leek-Wotton, Warwick, 

Larrp.—Can a “ portioner” of land be pro- 
perly styled “ Laird,” as I see Mr. Rocers, in his 
account of the Roger family, portioners of Coupar 
Grange (4" S. vi. 482), treats the designations as 
synonymous? The possession of an entire barony 
in fee-simple appears to me to be necessary to 
constitute a landed proprietor a laird. If every 
“ portioner,” ¢. e. every proprietor of one or more 
portions of a parish or barony, be a laird, that title 
has lost its meaning—Jaird or lord = baron, one 
who, originally at least, held a barony directly 
from the crown. C.8. K. 

St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith, W. 


Pepierre or Mortimer. — Sir Edmund de 
Mortimer, of Wigmore, mortally wounded at the 
battle of Builth, 1303, married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Sir William de Fenolles, and a kinswoman 
of Queen Eleanor. How was this Margaret 
related to the good queen ? W. M. HL. C. 


Poors, ‘oR Movtus or Strrams.—The creeks 
or mouths of streams opening into the Mersey, at 
least as high as the tide flows, are designated 
“ Pools,” and I shall be glad to know whether 
this is a local peculiarity, or prevails’ in other 
rivers. On thesouth bank of the Mersey we have 
Wallasey Pool, Birket or Tranmere Pool, Brom- 
boro’ Pool, Nether and Over Pool, Stanlaw Pool, 
Boat-house Pool at Runcorn, and Wilder's Pool 
near Warrington. Then on its north bank we 
have Pool Mouth, or Fresh Pool, also near War- 
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rington; Lady Pool at Hale, Garston Pool, Ot- 
ter's Pool, and lastly, Liverpool. M. D. 


Booxs.— What is the 
earliest instance of a book bearing on its title- 
age that it is “privately printed” or “ printed 
or private circulation” ? Am TI correct in sup- 
posing that there is no example of such an an- 

nouncement previous to 1750, if as early ? 
F. M.S. 

[The earliest privately-printed book mentioned by 
Martin in his Bibliographical Catalogue, p. 3, is De Anii- 
quitate Britannice Ecclesia et Privilegiis Ecclesia Can- 
tuariensis, cum Archiepiscopis ejusdem 70. [Attributed 
to Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury.] Excu- 
sum Londini in wdibus Johannis Daii. Lond. 1572, fol. 
See Bohn'’s Lowndes, p. 1776; Osborne’s Harleian Cata- 
logue, iii. 2; ayd Jones's Popery Tracts, ii. 522, Chetham 
Society. 

Tue or “ Gurpo’s Avrora.”—Can any 
of your readers inform me who is the author of 
the lines which appear at the bottom of the well- 
known print of “ Guido’s Aurora.” I have in- 
quired in vain of anyone whom I know; and the 
subject is so eclebrated, and the lines themselves 
are so accurately descriptive of it, and so poetical, 
that I venture to think that an answer to my 
query may gratify others beside myself. It is a 
question of some interest, whether the lines were 
written for the picture, or the picture was com- 
posed after the lines :— 

“Quadrijugis invectus equis Sol aureus exit, 

Cui septem variis cireumstant vestibus Hore ; 

Lucifer antevolat : rapidi fage lampa la solis, 

Aurora, umbrarum victrix, ne victa recedas,” 

I quote the lines from memory. 

Sam. Rosrysox, 

Tne Pronvnctation oF Greek anp Latiy. 
Will some of the ripe scholars who write in 
“WN. & Q.” settle this matter for us? Shiliket and 
O kiwes! sound rather awful; and must we really 
accept Aikero? Mr. Blakiston of Rugby, writing 
tothe Globe, asserts that the Latin v “ was always 
equivalent to our w, or 00”; so that vinwn was 
pronounced “ weenum,” aud via “ weea.” Another 
correspondent asks how we would pronounce 
° vivida vis animi,” or the following well-known 
verse :— 

“ Neu patriv validas in viscera vertite vires.” 
Vivida would clearly become “ Oui oui-di!” A 
great number of those who love the Latin writers 
Without pretending to scholarship would be thank- 
ful for an authoritative guidance in this matter. 

Vow Savieny’s “Treatisk on 
Is there any English translation of this work ? 
Where could I find an analysis, review, or notices 
generally of the work in either French or Eng- 
lish ? T. A. M. 

War Mepats.—The late Lord Hotham had a 
war medal with four clasps. Could anyone have 


a medal with fourteen clasps? Or what is the 
greatest number of clasps that anyone could be 
entitled to ? Don. 


Wotrrvna.—Who was Wulfruna? Three of 
your correspondents (4 §. vi. 536) name her as 
the sister of three different Saxon kings, and give 
two dates, twenty-six years apart, for the founda- 
tion of her monastery. Woulfruna, wife of Earl 
Aldhelm, must have been Edyar’s sister, if her 
foundation were in 970; for had she been the 
sister of Ethelred IL., her age in that year would 
have been six years at the utmost. She appears 
to have been the only daughter of Edmund I. and 
Elgiva, and the sister of Kdwy and Edgar. The 
sister of Egbert would in 996 have attained the 
venerable age of 200 years. HERMENTRUDE. 


YorksntrReE PrayEr-Boox.— A friend of mine 
has an old will, in which occurs the passage :— 

“T leave the sum of sixpence to . to buy a York- 
shire Prayer-book, therewith to quiet his conscience, if 
indeed he have any conscience.” 

What was the Yorkshire Prayer-book? In 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual tind :— 

“Book of Common Prayer, Sheffi:ld, 1765, 4to, with 
an Exposition, being a few foot-notes to evade the law.” 

Is this the Prayer-book referred to, and has it 
any further peculiarities? M. D. 


Replies. 


THE BLOCK BOOKS. 
(4S. ii. 313, 561, 385, 421, 447.) 

This interesting subject having been revived in 
connection with my name in the Art Journal of 
November, and in the Builder of the 19th ult., I 
venture to resume it after a lapse of two years, 
during which it has been impossible I could 
attend to it with that care its importance demands 
If however, by your indulgence, I am now per-- 
mitted to continue it in “N. & Q.,” I shall be 
prepared todo so as long as may be necessary for 
a complete elucidation of the numerous questions 
which yet remain to be solved. 

One of the most mischievous features connected 
with the “History of Early Printing and En- 
graving ”’ has been the system adopted by authors 
of indulging in “ general possibilities,” and after- 
wards dealing with them as “ admitted truths.” 
The extent to which this pernicious practice has 
been carried is indeed almost inconceivable. An 
instance of it may be readily found in Mr. H. 
Noel Humphrey's work entitled A History of the 
Art of Printing. London, 1863: where, in pp. 
30, 31, the following crowd of imaginary theories 
occurs :— 

“It is highly} probable’”’—“ which may be 
fairly attributed to”— “It is more than pro- 
bable”—“There is yet some reason to sup- 
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pose” —“It is evident from”—‘“which had 
robably for”—‘‘ which could only be obtained 
by "i we may presume ” — “ These last may 
however” — “which latter were 
“appears highly probable” — “It is therefore 
ssible’”’—“ may have been brought ”— “ The 
nowledge may have spread ”—“ may however 
have been ”—‘ may have been turned”—“ may 
possibly have never been,” &c., &c. 

As the result of these “ possibilities,” several 
startling but positive statements appear in the 
same two pages, unqualified by doubt of any kind, 
and authoritatively announced as facts to be relied 
on, and to be accepted as such by the reader. 
Ex. gr.:— 

“ Engraving on wood had however been used in 
Europe, in a crude form, long befure the time of the 
Polos.” 

“It is known that images of saints were produced by 
similar means as early as the ninth century.” 

“The art of printing patterns on stuffs, by means of 
engraved tablets of wood or metal, was in use in Europe 
in the twelfth century.” 


These declarations only equal in boldness that 
of Mons. J. Pu. Berseav (in “N, & Q.,” Oct. 31, 
1868, p. 421), who therein affirmed that “ thou- 
sands of such images of saints [viz., like the “ Sé. 
Christopher” called of “ 1423”) were printed before 
the invention of typography, and distributed for 
cash at the doors of the convents”—an assertion, 
I venture to state, as reckless and unfounded as 
ever escaped the pen of the most careless writer. 

Being an utter disbeliever in any theories 
which need so many flights of fancy to maintain 
them, I at once declare my preference for the 
region of “ Fact,” and thenshes call upon Messrs. 
H. Noel Humphreys and J. Ph. Berjeau for the 
authorities on which their surmises are hazarded. 
If they are forthcoming, well and good ; their 
true value can then be properly estimated; but, 


ossibly | 


| 


Humphreys (1868), “1423” has been treated by 
one and all as the true date of“ the St.Christopher, 
and they have accordingly eagerly seized upon 
and adopted it as their sheet-anchor—the foun- 
dation stone of their building — the —- 

ed, 


| by which all their theories have been gui 


and their “dreams” attempted to be justified: 
whereas my showing in September 1868 that 
the date “1423” was not that of the engraving, 
but, with the inscription, had direct and exclusive 
reference to the “Legend of St. Christopher,” 
whose jubilee year was “1423” (as shown by 
Mr. Tnoms), added to the undeniable fact that 


, the woodcut was printed with printing ink, and 


produced by a printing press—altogether ex- 
ploded the deception, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, utterly destroyed at one fell swoop all 
the legion of unsound speculative theories founded 
on such universal belief in the imaginary date 


| assigned to the engraving. It is wholly useless 
| for any one of those who have written on the 


subject to now attempt to deny that all were 


thoroughly misled by the date on the “ St, 


| jecting either of the theories heretofore propounded ~ 


Christopher” ; and such being the case, I find in 
that simple but important fact (as well as in 
the circumstance that every writer on “ Early 
Engraving and the Block Books” has altogether 
overlooked the labour of ten of the most active 
years expended on wood engraving by the greatest 
master in that branch of art of the fifteenth cen- 
tury) a perfect justification for my altogether re- 


on the subject of “ Early Engraving and the Block 
Books,” which are repugnant to common sense 
and antagonistic to truth; and I claim to stand 
excused if, in fighting my present battle single- 
handed, I unhesitatingly declare the statement 


| “of the Block Books being the production of the 


in any other event, the interest of art demands | 


they should be swept away as mischievous “ Will 
o’ the Wisps’»—mere decoys—to mislead the 
unwary. Notwithstanding the credit deservedly 
attached to the well-known name of “ Weigel of 
Leipsig,” as one of the “oracles” in connection 
with “ Early Engraving and the Block Books,” 
I venture, at the risk of being roundly abused for 
ne, temerity, to positively deny the power of 

r. Weigel to produce a single engraving of the 
twelfth century, to which period he attributes a 
portion of his collection, and I invite him to do 
so. The truth is (unpalatable as it may be) that 
all the professors of xylographic art have per- 
mitted themselves to be thoroughly deceived by 
the so-called “St. Christopher of 1423,” now in 
Lord Spencer's collection; and, misled by Hei- 


beginning of the fifteenth century ” as thoroughly 
illusory and undless as the supposed “ St. 
Christopher of 1423,” “the Brussels Virgin of 
1418,” or “ the Paris impostures of 1406.” 

My remark applies equally to the statement 
made by the conceited Heinecken, the critical 
Ottley, the volatile Dibdin, the plodding Jackson, 


| the ponderous Sotheby, the enthusiastic Weigel, 


or to Messrs. H. Noel Humphreys and J. Ph. 
Berjeau, all of whom I maintain to be utterly 
wrong in every cardinal point of their theories, 
and I challenge literature to make good, by satis- 
factory proof, a single one among them. 

This ser der defiance may primd facie appeat 
indiscreet, if not unjustifiable ; but the propriety 


| of it will, if my challenge be accepted, be fully 


necken’s folly, have blindly wandered into a | 
labyrinth of difficulties from which they cannot | 


now escape. From Heinecken (1771) to H. Noel | who have made “ early printing and engraving” 


justified by the elucidation of a state of things at 
present but feebly imagined by the general public, 
and a death-blow be dealt to illusions which have 
hitherto sufficed to blind the senses, and mislead 
the intelligence of some of the most eminent men 
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their peculiar study. “False dates "—“ wilful 
misstatements inventions ignorance ”— 
and the “ wildest flights of imagination,” have, 
in the course of time, been accepted as fact, and 
boundless mischief has consequently arisen there- 
from. Many instances of this being so might 
be readily adduced, but for the present one will 
suffice. 

What document connected with art literature 
can be cited to compare in interest to the Family 
Diary of Albert Diirer ? the details of which are 
unreservedly accepted throughout the civilised 
world with perfect good faith, as being the simple 
and truthful relation of the great artist himself; 
and yet, no more mendacious relation can be found 
than that very Diary in the shape in which it has 
been permitted to reach the nineteenth century. 
Author after author has so interpolated it—first in 
one language and then in another, to suit his 
particular views and strengthen his especial argu- 
ments—that its truth, as a guide to Diirer’s real 
position in life, has been utterly and wilfully per- 
verted and lost sight of; and yet, to this moment, 
not a soul even imagines such a_ possibility. 
Knowing it to be so (and being at present engaged 
in preparing for publication the proof of what I 
now declare), I may well claim indulgence, if, 
disregarding all that has been written or ima- 

ined on the subject of the “Block Books and 
ly Printing and Engraving,” I prefer to con- 
sult direct the sources whence every author on 
the subject must, or at all events ought to, have 
derived his information, and to express my own 
belief thereon, notwithstanding it may be diame- 
trically opposed in almost every circumstance and 
detail to any and every thing hitherto submitted 
to the public. 

No easier task can possibly be desired by my 
opponents (and their name is “ Legion”) than to 
answer and crush my objections, if they have 
but irvth on their side. Let them furnish the 
facts upon which they rely to justify their avowed 
conclusions, and I will then either promptly refute 
them, or very thankfully admit my defeat and their 
just claim to a victory, which will assuredly secure 
them the grateful remembrance of posterity. 

Heyry F, Hotr. 

King’s Road, Clapham Park. 


PARODIES, 
(4" S. vi. 476.) 


_ The following books consist of parodies, or 
imitations of modern authors, more or less in the 
style of those in the Rejected Addresses :— 


“A Sequel to the Rejected Addresses; or, the Theatrum 
Poetarum Minorum. By another Author.” 4th ed. with 
Additions, small 8vo, London, 1813, pp. 100. 

“ Posthumous Parodies and other Pieces, composed by 
several of our most celebrated Poets, but not published 


in any former edition of their works.” Svo, London, 
1814, pp. 102. 


[Attributed to Horace Twiss]. 


“ Parodies on Gay. To which is added the Battle of 
the Busts: a Fable attempted in the Style of Hudibras.” 
Small 8vo, London, n. d., pp. 52. 

“Warreniana; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By the Editor of a Quarterly Review.” Small 8vo, Lou- 
don, 1824, pp. 208, 

[A series of clever jeux d’esprit in the manner of the 
Rejected Addresses, written by William Frederick Dea- 
con, a friend and fellow-pupil of the late Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, who has prefixed a memoir of him to his tale 
Annette, 3 vols. 8vo, 1852. Mr, Deacon wrote also “ The 
Sorrows of a Bashful Irishman” in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, and a series of papers entitled “ The Picture Gallery.” 
Ile died at Islington in 1845, aged forty-six.] 

“Rejected Articles.” 8vo, London (Colburn), 1826, 
pp. 353. 

[These clever imitations of Elia, Cobbett, Ward, Haz- 
litt, Leigh Hunt, &c., are, unlike those I have already 
noted, entirely in prose. ] 

“Scenes from the Rejected Comedies, by some of the 
Competitors for the Prize of 500/. offered by Mr. B. Web- 
ster,” &c. 8vo, London (Punch Office), 1844, pp. 48. 

“The Shilling Book of Beauty. Edited and ilustrated 
by Cuthbert Bede, B.A.” 8yo, London (Blackwood), 
d., pp. 126, 

“The Puppet-Showman’s Album. With Contributions 
by the most eminent Light and Heavy Writers of the 
Day. Illustrated by Gavarni.” 8vo, London, n. d., pp. 52. 

“Our Miscellany (which ought to have Come out, 
but Didn’t); containing Contributions by W. Harassing 
Painsworth, Professor Strongfellow, G. P. R. Jacobus, 
&c., and other eminent Authors.” Edited by E. H. 
Yates and R. B. Brough.” Small 8vo, London, 1856, 
pp- 189. 

In addition to these voluthes, which contain 
parodies of various authors, the following may be 
mentioned as being imitations of some one author 
or book :— 


“Whitehall; or, the Days of George 1V.” 8vo, Lon- 
don (W. Marsh), 1827, pp. 330. 

[This extraordinary and now scarce work was the pro- 
duction of the late W. Maginn, LL.D. “The object,” 
says the Quarterly Review, “ is to laugh down the Bram- 
bletye House species of novel; and for this purpose we 
are presented with such an historical romance as an au- 
thor of Brambletye House, flourishing in Barbadoes 200 
or 2000 years hence, we are not certain which, nor is the 
circumstance of material moment, might fairly be ex- 
pected to compose of and concerning the personages, 
manners, and events of the age and country in which 
welive..... The book is, in fact, a series of parodies 
upon unfortunate Mr. Horace Smith,—and it is payin 
the author no compliment to say that his mimicry (wit 
all its imperfections) deserves to outlive the ponderous 
original.” My own opinion is somewhat at variance 
with that of the reviewer; but the work is a very curious 
one, and merits a place among clever imitations.—See the 
Dublin Univ. Mag., Jan, 1844, p. 86.) 

“ Lexiphanes, a Dialogue imitated from Lucian, and 
suited to the present times. Being an attempt to restore 
the English tongue to its ancient purity,” &c. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1783. 

[A well-known imitation of the style of Dr. Johnson, 
by Archibald Campbell. } 
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“The Whig’s Supplication, or the Scot's Hudibras. A 
Mock Poem. In Two Parts.” By Samuel Colvil, 12mo, 
St. Andrews, 1796. 

“The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle. A Poem. In Five 
Cantos. Supposed to be written by W—— S——, Esq.” 
Small 8vo, London, 1814. 

[Variously attributed to Washington Irving and James 
Kirke Paulding; the latter attribution probably cor- 
rect}. 

*« Jokeby, a Burlesque on Rokeby. A Poem, In Six 
Cantos. By an Amateur of Fashion.” 8vo, London, 
1813. 

[By T. Tegg or John Roby. 

“ Fragments, after the Manner of Sterne.” 
Brandon, 12mo. Printed fyr the Author. 

This list might be greatly extended, but is 
already sufficiently long. I must not, however, 
conclude without reminding W. G. D of a few 
clever parodies buried among other matter. Such, 
for instance, are: Pope's “ Imitations of English 
Poets”; the well-known “Pipe of Tobacco: in 
Imitation of Six Several Authors,’ by Isaac 
Hawkins Browne (see his Poems upon Various 
Subjects, 8v0, 1768, or the Cambridge Tart, p. 176) ; 
the “Castle of Indolence,” by James Thomson, 
“ writ in the manner of Spenser”; the imitations 
of the style of Milton, by Thomas Phillips; those 
of Milton and Spenser, by T. Warton; and, finally, 
the “Curious Fragments extracted from a Com- 
mon Place Book, which belonged to Robert Bur- 
ton, the Famous Author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” by Charles Lamb ; cum multis aliis. 
Bates. 


See “N. & Q.” passim. 
By Isaac 


Birmingham. 


Though this class of composition is by no 
means scarce, very few collections of parodies have 
at any time appeared. I may mention Thackeray's 
series of Old Friends with New Faces as fulfilling 
the requirements of parody, though they perhaps 
fall short of a collection. Among them is to be 
found a parody on “ Wapping Old Stairs,” in 
which the usual order of burlesque is inverted, 
the ridiculous being raised to the heroic instead 
of the heroic being lowered to the ridiculous. I 
am acquainted with no more pleasing parody than 


that on Southey’s ballad “You are old, Father | 
William, the young man cried,” to be found in | 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, though it is | 


not so generally known as the almost classical 


arody in Ingoldsby on the “ Death of Sir John | 
| tended laws out of spite and passed them off for real 


oore.” In Hood’s works will be found some 


half-score of them, mostly on songs and ballads | 


popular forty years ago, and consequently not very 
telling on the present generation. “We met, 
*twas in a crowd, and 
me,” is one I can at present call to mind. 


small, few works escape the ordeal of burlesque. 
Coningsby begat Codlingshy, and Rokeby begat 
Jokeby. The hymns of Dr. Watts are made the 


vehicle of parody in a manner which would 
scarcely be admired by that divine. Goethe's 
Faust has quite recently passed through several 
dramatic versions, in one of which, “ There was a 
king in Thule,” is rendered by “There was a 
man in Tooley Street.” I would suggest that the 
Rejected Addresses are travestied imitations rather 
than parodies, as your correspondent has described 
them. JULIAN SHARMAN, 
80, Eastbourne Terrace, W. 


THE “BLUE LAWS” OF CONNECTICUT. 
8. vi. 485.) 

Your correspondent Neprurire gives an ex- 
tract relating to smoking tobacco from the “ Blue 
Laws, or the Code of 1650 of the General Court 
of Connecticut.” I should feel much obliged 
if he could give some information as to the 
document from which the quotation is made, 
and as to its authenticity. For many years these 
“ Blue Laws” have been a byword for sarcasm 
and satire at the expense of the stern old Pilgrim 
Fathers, who went forth to people the wilder- 
ness, the Bible in one hand and the sword in 
the other, and who were more conversant with 
the code of Moses than with the practices of the 
beau monde. We often see quotations made, and no 
doubt there is something in existence purporting 
to be the code in question, but that there is any 
authentic document containing the absurdities so 
frequently ascribed to it I cannot admit until it 
is demonstrated by satisfactory evidence. I be- 
lieve it to be a literary imposture, to be classed 
with the Epistles of Phalaris and the Chronicles 
of Ingulf. 

I have met with a passage in a work recently 
published,* which confirms this view. The writer 
paid a visit to Dr. John Todd, the author of the 
well-known Siudent’s Manual—one of the oldest 


| and most respected clergymen in New England. 


Amongst other things, the following conversation 
took place : — 

“Speaking of the old Puiitan strictness, and of the * 
so-called Biue Laws of Connecticut, the Doctor said: 
*I have been amused to see that some of your writers 
imagine that there really were such laws in New England. 
The whole thing is an abstrd fiction, got up by an 
English officer who lived for some time in Connecticut; 
but who disliked so much its strict Sabbath observances 
that, when he went to New York, he drew up these pre- 


enactments, It was not wonderful, perhaps, that people 
so“ignorant about us as the English were should have 
been hoaxed into the belief that there had really been 


| laws in Connecticut making it penal for a man to kiss 
thought he had done | 
Al- | 
though the number of parodies of reputation is | 


his wife on Sundays, and all that nonsense; but to find 
some of your living writers still falling into an error 80 


* The Americans at Home: Pen and Ink Sketches of 
American Men, Manners, and 
Macrae, 2 vo 
| 1870, 


Institutions, By David 
Edinburgh: Edmonston_& Douglas 
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preposterous, is very melancholy. What would you think 
ofan American writing about England, and quoting 
‘Jack and the Bean Stalk’ as an authentic hYstorical 
work ?” 

If this be correct, the “ Blue Laws of Connec- 
ticut” belong to the same category as Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York, 1 think it is very 
desirable, for the sake of literary and historical 
truth, that this point should be cleared up. Your 
correspondent NrPurite may aid in the inquiry, 
by stating from what source he derived the quo- 
tation he has given. What is the imprint, and 
under what authority is it published? From 
what archives is it drawn? What is its date, 
and what names are attached? Where is the 
original document, and what stamp of authen- 
ticity does it bear? Answers to these queries 
would aid in clearing up a mystery, or in ex- 

osing a hoax which has been anything but 

armless, J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


ST. AUGUSTIN’S SERMONS. 
(4" 8S. vi. 502.) 

Tam not aware of any book which mentions 
the churches of Carthage ; nor have the churches 
in which the sermons of St. Augustin were 

ached been generally given in any edition of 

is works. For probably the greater number of 
the localities were unknown, though several places 
where the holy Father preached are specitied in 
some editions of his works. The Collectio Selecta 
SS. Ecclesie Patrum (Parisiis, 1836, ef seq.) con- 
tains St. Augustin’s works in full, and in this 
edition many of his sermons have notices of 
the places where they were preached, and with 
some the dates are also given. Most of those 
enumerated by T. P. will be found in the follow- 
ing list taken from the above edition. I give its 
own enumeration, generally appending the old 
numbering, as aliter :— 

Serm. XLIX. al. 237 de tempore, in Matt. xx. de con- 
ductis in vinea,—Habitus ad mensam* S! Cypriani in 
die Doms. 

Serm. LXX XVIII. al. 18 de verb. Dom!. Preached at 
Carthage before his bishop Aurelius. 

Serm. XC. al. 14 ex editis a Sirmondo De verbis Evang. 
Matt. xxii. de nuptiis filii regis. 

Habitus Carthagine in Restituta. 

Serm. CX1. Preached at Carthage: at its conclusion 
the saint gives notice that the next day will be the anni- 
versary of the ordination of his bishop—*domni senis 


* The “ Mensa Cypriani” was the altar dedicated to 
God in honour of St. Cyprian. St. Augustin himself thus 
explains it : “ Denique, sicut nostis, quicumque Cartha- 
ginem nostis, ia eodem loco mensa Deo constructa est ; 
et tamen mensa dicitur Cypriani, non quia ibi est unquam 
Cyprianus epulatus, sed quia ibi est immolatus, et quia 
ipsa immolatione sua paravit hanc mensam, non in qua 
pascat sive pascatur, sed in qua sacrificium Deo, cui et 
\ oblatus est, offeratur.”—Serm. CCCX. al. 113 In 

fatali Cypriani Martyris IT. 


Aurelii,” and that the bishop desires the fuithful to assem- 


| ble that day at the Basilica of Faustas. 


Serm. CXII. De verbis Evangelii Luce xix., “ Homo 

fecit conam magnam,” ete. 
Habitus in Basilica Restituta. 

Serm. CXIV. De verb. Ev. Luce xvii., “ Si peccaverit 
in te,” ete. 

Habitus ad mensam S! Cypriani, presente comite 
Bonifacio, 

Serm. CXXXI. al. 2 de verb. Apost. 

Habitus ad mensam 8! Cypriani ix. Kal. Octob. 
die Dom*. 
Serm. CL. de verbis Act." Apost. xvii. 
Habitus Carthagine. 

Serm. CLII. de verbis Apost. Rom. vii. et viii. 
Habitum Carthagine credimus, 

Serm. CLIV. de verbis Apost. Rom. vii. 
Habitus ad mensam 8. Mart. Cypriani. 

Serm. CLV. al. vi. de verbis Apost. Rom. viii. 

Habitus in Basilica SS. Mart™, Scillitanorum. 

Serm. CLVI. al. xiii. de verbis Apost. Rom. viii, 

Habitus in Basilica Gratiani die natali Mart™. Boli- 
tanorum. 

Serm. CLXIII. ai. iii. de verb. Apost. Gal. v. 

Habitus in Basilica Honoriana viii. Kal. Octob. 
Serm. CLXIV. al. xxii. de verb. Apost. Gal. vi. Contra 
Donatistas, paulo post habitam Carthagine collationem 
pronuntiatus. 
Serm. CLXV. al. vii. de verb. Apost. Ephes. iii. 
Habitus in Basilica Majorum. 

Serm, CLXIX. al. xv. de verb, Apost. Philip. iii, 
Habitus ad mensam St Cypriani. 

Serm. CLXXIV. al. viii. de verb. Apost. 1 Tim. i. 
Habitus in Basilica Celerinw, die Dominica. 

Serm. CCLY. De Alleluia. At some other place than 
Hippo ; perhaps at Carthage, anno 418. 

Serm. CCLVIIT. In diebus Paschalibus. 

In Basilica majore. 
Serm. CCLX. De monitis baptizatorum. 
In ecclesia Leontiana. 
Serm. CCLXI. In die Ascensionis Dom!. 
Habitus Carthagine in Basilica Fausti. 
Serm. CCLXII. In die Ascens. 
Habitus in Basilica Leontiena. 
Serm. CCLXXVII. In festo S' Vincentii M. 
In Basilica Restituta. 

Serm. CCXCIV. ai, xiv. in natali martyris Guddentis, 
5 Kal. Julii (anno 413, Fleury). 

Serm. CCCV. in solemnitate martyris Laurentii IV. 

Habitus ad mensam Cypriani. 

Serm. CCCXVIII. al. 25. Habitus in ipso die deposi- 
tionis reliquiarum 8. Stephani apud Hipponem, 

Serm. CCCLY. al. 49 de diversis, at Hippo. 

Serm. CCCLVI. al. 50... .... . at Hippo. 

Serm. CCCLVII. al. 35. De laude pacis, ante collat. 
cum Donatistis. 

Apud Carthaginem anno 411 circiter 15 Maii. 

Serm. CCCLVILI. al. 36, De pace et charitate. 

Apud Carthag. eodem tempore. 
Serm. CCCLIX. De lite et concordia cum Donatistis. 
Apud Carthag. Post collat. cum eis. 
Sermones inediti. 

Serm. XVIT. In solemnitate Macchabeorum. 

Habitus Bulle Regis, rogatu episcopi civitatis. 

Serm. XVIII. In natali Quadrati Martyris. 

Preached not at Hippo, but some place unknown. 
Sermones ex Codice Cassinensi. 

Serm. V. Ad mensam B. Cypriani M. Sexto idus Sep- 
tembris, de Apost. ad Galat.: “Fratres si occupatus 
fuerit homo in aliquo delicto, etc.” 

F. C. H. 
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A Worrer Sarmve (4" S. vi. 495.) Very 
similar to this saying in Nottinghamshire is one 
which I heard the other day from a medical man 
in West Kent: “If before Christmas the ice will 
bear a goose, after Christmas it will not bear a 
duck.” H. P. D, 


[As a comment on the above, we append an occasional 
note from the Pall Mall Gazette of December 23.—Ep. } 


* Some people flatter themselves that because the frost 
has set in this year before Christmas Day, we shall have 
a mild winter after it; but this theory is not in accord- 
ance with past experience. Some of our most severe 
frosts have begun on the 2lst of December. ‘In 1565,’ 
says Holinshed, ‘ the one-and-twentieth day of December 
began a frost which continued so extremely that on New 
Year’s Even people went over and alongst the Thames on 
the ice from London Bri to Westminster, Some 
Played at football so boldly as if it had been on dry land. 

ivers of the coast shot daily at the pricks set up on the 
Thames, and the people, both men and women, went on 
the Thames in greater numbers than in any street of 
London. On the 31st day of January, at night, it began 
to thaw, and five days after was no ice to be seen between 
London Bridge and Lambeth, which sudden thaw caused 

t floods and high waters that bare down bridges and 
uses and drowned many people in England, especially 
in Yorkshire.” In 1683 a hard frost set in early in De- 
cember, and Jasted till the 7th of February. On this 
occasion, the Thames being frozen, there was a street 
upon it from the Temple to Southwark, lined with shops, 
and hackney coaches plied on the river. In 1762 a hard 
frost commenced on Christmas Day and lasted till the 
29th of January, and carriages were again seen on the 
Thames; and in the same year the Rhine was frozen at 
Coblentz for nearly four weeks from the 2ist of Decem- 
ber. The great frost of the present century was the 
’ famous one of 1814, which lasted several weeks and put 
everybody to intense inconvenience. To add to this dis- 
comfort, London was wrapped in an extraordinary fog 
for a week in the early part of January of that year, 
which, among other misfortunes, caused the Prince 
Regent to lose his way when going to pay a visit to Lord 
Salisbury at Hatfield, and not to get further than Ken- 
tish Town.” 


Rosvur Carorr (4" vi. 476, 533.)— “Cor 
Caroli” is not a constellation, but a double star 
situated in the constellation Canes Venatici. 


Pear Tree (4" S. vi. 476.)—The somewhat 
rustic-looking tenement which stands on the right- 
hand side of the main road leading to Nazing, co. 
Essex, has borne from a remote period the appel- 
lation of “ Pear Tree Farm.” To this tenement 
or messuage (as I am informed) is appended about 
forty acres of land. This farm has most probably 
derived its name from a very old pear tree, the 
remains of which are now standing on the green 
— But why the singular additional title 
of the sacred name of “God Almighty” is at- 
tached to it is beyond my knowledge to state, 
except that it might possibly have been con- 
nected with the ancient monastery of Waltham, 
either in part or whole, and so have been deemed 
sacred by the religious order of the Augustine 
brotherhood which bluff King Hall dissolved in 


the thirty-first year of his reign. The farm is in 
the hamlet of Hol field. . WInTERs, 

Waltham Abbey. 

TO QUARTER ARMS 8S. vi. 476.)—In 
reply to W. M. H. C., I would repeat a solution 
of his difficulty given in a former number of 
“N. & Q.,” thovgh I am unable to refer to the 
exact page. 

John Smith’s eldest son dies s. p.; his second 
son succeeds, and leaves an only daughter; that 
daughter is the heiress in blood to her grand- 
father John Smith, and transmits his arms to her 
descendants. As long as the line of her descendants 
remains, John Smith’s daughters (her aunts) can 
have no right to transmit the Smith arms to their 
issue. Their niece is the heiress through whom 


the right must first descend, and whose line must 
be extinct before her aunts become co-heiresses. 
E 


Baron Nicnotson (4" S. vi. 477.)—I quite 
agree with your editorial note. As an autobio- 
graphy is in print, what more is wanted? Some 
account of his literary labours, however, would 
not be out of place in “ N. & Q.” He wrote and 
published in numbers Cockney Tales—very humor- 
ous, and quite free from anything offensive. He 
also published a novel, Dombey and Daughter. It 
had nothing to do with Dickens’s story ; the title 
was amere ad captandum. He wrote also a pretty 
little poem called “The Derbyshire Dales,” and 
some good imitations (not ies) of Moore, 
Eliza Cooke, &c, I remember reading in The 
Times the advice of Mr. Commissioner ar 
after the delivery of the Baron’s certificate—“ Mr. 
Nicholson, one word at parting: in future confine 
your practice to your own court, and keep out of 
mine.’ STEPHEN JACKSON. 


EprreRaM ON THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION 
(1* S. xi. 52; 4S. v. 174, 497, 606; vi. 84, 144, 
244.)—The controversy with regard to the cor- 
rect version of this epigram is, I think, set at 
rest by the following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed by Lord Palmerston to his sister, the 
Hon. Miss Temple, dated Feb. 27, 1810. (Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer's Life of Viscount Palmer- 
ston, 1870, i. 117) :— 

“Did you see the following epigram the other day in 
the Chronicle? if you did =| it is a pity you should 
miss it, and I send it to you; it is by Jekyll :— 

‘Lord Chatham with his sword undrawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, eager to get at em, 
Stood waiting—but for what ?—Lord Chatham !’ 

“It is very good, I think, both in rhyme and point.” 
It will be observed that Lo states 

ositively that the epigram is e 
P y P's: y IL P.D. 

Rosert pk Comyn, Eart or NoRTHUMBERLAND 
(4" 8S. vi. 457.)—S. will find some information 
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in Burke's Extinct and Dormant Peerage, ed. 1840, 
. 135, The account therein given would not place 
fins in the “ first rank” among noblemen. 


Robert de Comyn was Duke of Northumberland 
for the. space of only one year, 1068-9, and was 
slain in Durham with most of his followers. 
[*The slaughter was made the fifth of the Calends 
of February, anno 1070.” Milles’ Cat. of tionour, 
p. 709).] See Sir H. Nicholas’ Historic Peerage 
of England, revised by W. Courthope, Esq., 1857, 
p. 358. D.C. K 

Cucumber (4 S, vi. 474.)—Cucumber from 
gherkin is only a false extension of the joke, as 
in the celebrated “pair of crocodiles’ anecdote 
in Joe Miller, A. B., meeting C. D., detains him 
with a prolix narrative of the capital pair of gaiters 
he had picked up in Change Alley. C. D., to cut 
the matter short, facetiously suggests that he should 
call them his (pair of) alligators. Whereupon 
A. B. trots off delighted, and meeting E. F. re- 
tails that capital joke of C. D.’s about how the 
pair of gaiters that he had just purchased in 

hange Alley ought to be called a pair of croco- 
diles—“ha! ha!” “Well,” said E. F., “a pair of 
crocodiles? I don’t see the joke.” “No more 
do I now,” said the hapless A. B., “ but it seemed 
very we when C. D. first said it!” So, as a 
joke may lose by repetition, a gherkin metamor- 
phosed into a cusumber becomes pointless. 

Versum Sar. 


Mr. Jackson must excuse my saying that it 1s 
he who has spoiled this ancient joke, for to omit 
the cucumber is to omit the point. V.’s mistake 
isa mere putting the cart beforé the horse acci- 
dentally. The anecdote used to be told as fol- 
lows: —King was pooh-poohing some man’s 
etymologies with a “Nonsense! you may as well 
say my name is derived from cucumber.” “ Well, 
80 it is,” was the quick retort: “ Jeremiah King— 


Jerry King — jerking — gherkin — cucumber!” 
Somehow I have always connected the story with | 
a college dinner, but I really cannot say why. A | 
bad pun on Jerry King and gherkin would not | 
have lived so long. In conclusion, will some one | 
tell us how it is that young cucumbers are called 
gherkins? I do not see the etymology ——, 
P. P. 


The derivation is not gherkin from Jeremiah 
King, but cucumber from King Jeremiah. Thus 
King Jeremiah, Jeremiah King, Jerry King, 
om gherkin, cucumber. R. 8, CHarnocx. 

ray's Inn, 


Lorutne Lanp (4 §, vi. 476.)—Your corre- 
spondent R. T. C. may rest assured that there is 


no etymological connection between Lothing Land | 


and Lothian and Lothringen. The latter (not- | 


corruption of Lotharingia, i. e. Lotharii Regnum. 
According to the Stat. Acc. Scot, the name Lo- 
thian is said to be from loch, but it is more pro- 
bably derived from Jud, lod = water. Polydore 
Virgil informs us that Laudonia (¢. e. Lothian) in 
his time was an extensive district beginning at 
the Tweed, and stretching considerably beyond 
the city of Edinburgh. Lothing Land (in Domes- 
day Ludingaland) anciently formed part of the 
hundred of Ludinga, which was afterwards called 
the Half Hundred of Mutford. It may have had 
its name from Lake Lothing, from the same root 
as the name Lothian. Sackling (Suffolk) says of 
Lothingland: “The Waveney washes its western 
side, while Oulton Broad and Lake Lothing form 
its southern boundary, which uniting with the 
Ocean near Lowestoft, insulate the district.” 
R. S. 

Gray's Inn. 

P.S. Conf. the river names Lyd, Lud, Loddon, 
and local names commencing with Lud, Lod. 


The name of Lothringen (Lorraine) has nothing 
to do with the German word Joth, plummet, or 
with the accidental fact that the region which 
bears the name “ adjoins Champagne, a level 
country.” Lothringen is Lotharingia. The pre- 
sent Lothringen is a small part of a region that 
was named Lotharingia because it was assigned 
to the Emperor Lothar (Lothaire in Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall) when, on the death of Lewis 
the Pious (Charlemagne’s son), the empire was 
divided among his three sons—Lothar, Charles 
(king of the West Franks), and Lewis (king of 
the East Franks). Jomn Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


“ Certosino” (4 S, vi. 475.)—I_ never heard 
or met with the word. But it may be a diminu- 
tive of Certosa, the Italian word for a Carthusian 
convent. In the Certosa, near Florence (now 
dissolved), various trades were carried on. There 
was a laboratory, a distillery of Chartreuse and 
peppermint-water, &c. &c., a shoemakers’ shop, 
a tailors’ ditto, &e. As a carpenters’ worksho 
was on the premises, the inlaying of ivory an 
ornamental wood (a common occupation in Italy) 
may have formed a of the conventual in- 
dustry; and such work, as well as other labour, 
any bove been called certosino work, or in Italian 
lavoro certosino, There does not seem to me any 
mystery about the term. 

James Henry Drxon. 

Ancrent Scorrisn 8. vi. 453.) —The 
deed given by J. M. is doubtless interesting, but 
I have one in photozincograph lying before me, 
earlier by one hundred and twenty-one years, and 
deserving of notice in your columns, as believed 
to be the earliest document in the vernacular 
extant. It is an award of an ancestor of mine, 


withstanding the termination -ingen) is simply a | Andrew Mercer, Lord of Meiklour, in a dispute 
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between Robert Stewart, Earl of Fife and Men- 
teith, and John Logie, son and heir of Sir John 
Logie, Knight, relative to the lands of Logie and 
Strathgartny in Perthshire. It was given in pre- 
sence of King Robert II. and his son John, Earl 
of Carrick, and is dated May 15, 1385. 

The original is in the charter chest of Sir Wil- 
liam D. Stewart, Bart., of Murthly, and a copy 
was published in the Edinburgh Evening Courant 
of March 15 last by a correspondent who signed 
himself J. A. R., and termed it “the oldest 
writing yet discovered in the Scotch language.” 

I understand that the fac-simile of which I am 
possessed is to be found in the Red Book of 
Grantully. W. T. M. 


Royat Trpoerarny vi. 299, 443.)—It 
is well known that somewhere between the years 
1840 and 1850 Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
occasionally employed themselves by etching upon 
copper. They received practical instruction in the 
art from Mr. Hayter, afterwards Sir George 
Hayter, who attended every morning at Windsor 
Castle for the purpose. Ifa private copper-plate 
press was made use of for striking off impressions 
of the plates produced, it would be at Windsor 
Castle, and not at Buckingham Palace, as stated 
by H. F. P.; but there is some doubt as to the 
existence of such a thing, and certain it is that 
Mr. John Burgess Brown, a bookseller and copper- 
_ printer of Windsor, was regularly employed 

y the royal artists to produce impressions of the 
plates as they were etched. As secrecy was de- 
sired, he was careful to see that the same quantity 
of proof paper which he had given to his work- 
man was received back in the shape of impressions. 
It seems, however, that the latter, perhaps with- 
out ulterior object, struck off a waste or trial 

roof or two of each on card or ordinary paper. 
These he pasted, as curiosities, in a sort of album, 
to the number of sixty-three, and in this state 
they were seen by a Mr. Jasper Tomsett Judge, of 
Windsor. This person managed, after some hag- 
gling, to purchase the lot for the sum of five 
pounds, and having cleaned and mounted them, 
proposed to recoup himself by their exhibition 
and by the sale of an analytical list, under the 
title of A Descriptive Catalogue of the Royal Vie- 
toria and Albert Gallery of Etchings. At this the 
royal artists were greatly annoyed, and gave in- 
structions to their solicitor to file a bill in Chancery 
against Strange, the publisher of the catalogue, 
on the ground that the etchings referred to had 
been wrongfully obtained. 

The subsequent proceedings—which certainly 
— to have been harshly oppressive against 
the offending parties—with a list of the etchings, 
and a large amount of curious matter, are minutely 
set forth in a publication entitled — 

“The ‘Royal Etchings.” A Statement of Facts re- 


lating to the Origin, Object, and Progress of the Pro- | tailed azure, 


ceedings in Chancery, instituted by Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort ; to which are appended Copies of Letters 
to the Queen and Prince Albert, &c.” By Jasper Tomsett 
Judge. 8vo, London, W. Strange, Jun. (1846) pp, 74. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
Bares. 
Birmingham. 
Pavtet or Amport (4" vi. 6.)—The brothers 
of George twelfth Marquis of Winchester were— 
“1, Norton Paulet, M.P. for Winchester, married, but 
died s. p. 1759.” 
2. Henry P., capt. in the Army, died unmarried 1743. 
3. John P., in the Army, died unmarried in Germany, 
4. Charles P., capt. R.N., died unmarried 1762. 
5. William P., in the Navy, died unmarried 1772, 
6. Herbert P., capt. in the Army, died unmarried 
1746. 
7. Francis P., died a minor at Cambridge 1742.”—De- 
brett’s Peerage, 1825. 
Cartes Russet. 
Camp, Aldershot. 


“ was A Lirtte Man” (4" S, vi. 511) 
Mr. Jackson is careless as to the measure of this 
old nursery rhyme. His last line would neither 
read nor sing in time. It ought to be — 

“ And shot him through the head.” 


The first and second verses are constantly sung in 
the nursery; but there is a third verse (see the 
Percy Society’s Tracts) which is not so generally 
known. There is in the same collection another 
short ballad, which goes to the same measure — 

“ There was a little man, and he wooed a little maid,”"— 


where the little maid, with a most housewifely 
rudence, desires to know his means of support 
in marriage, and asks — 
“ Will the love that you're so rich in 
Make a fire in the kitchen, 
Or the little God of Love turn the spit ?”” 


Tue Swan-Sone or Parson Avery (4" 5. vi. 
493.)—There is a remarkable coincidence in this 
narrative, which I mention with a desire to elicit 
some fuller information, tending to identify Par- 
son Avery as an emigrant from England, and a 
settler in North Carolina— probably the pastor 
of a congregation composed of Presbyterians emi- 
grating from Newbury in Berkshire, “ one of the 
thousands of families who, in 1635, retired to New 
England,” and possibly founders of Newberne 
(Newberie ?) in the above-named state. 

The Avery family were connected with the 
clothing trade in Newbury, Berks, at that date. 
They were Presbyterians, and the name has only 
been extinct for a few years. Latterly they were 
Blackwall Hall factors in Cateaton Street, and 
a branch settled at Maribro in Wilts. Dr. Avery, 
the second treasurer of Guy’s — was re- 
lated to the Averys of Newbury. 1ey used the 
arms confirmed by Cooke to Wm. Avery of Fill- 
ingby, co. Warwick—yviz. ermine on a pale en- 
three lions’ heads couped or. 
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It is very evident that the poem relates to 
another Newbury than the English town. It suits 
well with the town of that name in North Caro- 
lina ; and possibly some reader of “N. & Q.” on 
that shore of the Atlantic may be able to furnish 
local traditions, to confirm the existence of rocks 
at Marble Head, and to identify Parson Avery as 
the pastor of colonists from Newbury, Berks, who 
named the new settlement after the home they 
had left in search of religious and civil freedom. 
E. W. 
The poem referred to is one of Whittier’s, pub- 
lished in his volume entitled Home Ballads, 
A. E. 
Irtst Forrerrvres (4 §, yi. 545.) —The 
books or book referred to by the Abbé MacGeo- 
hagan as accompanying the Report on Irish For- 
eitures in 1700, must be, I conclude, that rare 
volume— 


“A List of the Claims as they are entred with the | 


Trustees at Chichester House on College Green, Dublin, 
on or before the Tenth of August, 1700,” Fol. “ Dubling 
printed by Joseph Ray, and are to be sold by Patrick 
Campbell, Bookseller, in Skinner Row, 1701.” 

The copy which belonged to William Luttrell 
is in my Irish library. E. Pu. Surecey. 


Patonn vi. 249, 399, 486.) — Pannus, 
the Latin equivalent of patch, is used by Pliny of 
“a substance that grows on the tree Avgilops be- 
sides the acorns.” (Pl. 16, 8, 13, § 35.) May not, 
therefore, the “legend” “ We've got another 
little chap at ‘ome as this one ’ere ain’t even so 
much as a patch upon” (“N. & Q.” p. 399) mean 
this “one “ere” is no more to be compared with 
“the little chap at’ome,” than is the parasite 
upon the oak with the acorns? Or may not a 


simpler elucidation be found in the practice of | 


mending tattered garments? The patch should 
be as like as may be to the material to be patched. 


Hence, when one person is very much unlike | 


another, he may properly be said to be “no 
patchin for him.” Epauvunp Tew, M.A. 


Tae Rocugster Hosprrar yi. 502.) — 
The word “ proctor” in connection with Watts's 
hospital is now understood to mean a privileged 
beggar. It is used in this sense in the statutes of 
Edw. Vi. and Elizabeth. For an admirable ac- 
count of the use of the word which so bothered 
Kentish antiquaries of the last century see a paper 


by Mr. William Brenchley Rye in Archeologia | 


Cantiana, vi. 52, 53. Bevo. 


Banres’ Betts (4 S. vi. 475.) —These are re- 
ferred to in the School of Recreation, or Gentleman's 


Tutor (edition of 1684), in the part about bell- | 


ringing, quoted in Ellacombe’s Belfries and Ringers 
(p. 18):— 

“Secondly, nor let the bells be made thy lullaby, to 
drown some dissatisfaction, and so make thee repair to 


the belfree (like the nurse to her whistle-bells) to quiet 
thy disturbed mind ; and thus (as the divine poet excel- 
lently expresses it) to silence it with — 

‘ Look, look, what’s here! A dainty golden thing ? 

See how the dancing bells turn round, and ring 
To please my bantling,’” &c. 

Can any one tell us who the “divine poet” is? 
Mr. Ellacombe does not know. In my copy of 
the School of Recreation (1696) the above does 
not occur. J.T. F. 

North Kelsey, Brigg. 

Addison makes mention of baby’s corals in 
No. 1. of the Spectator, where, drawing a fanciful 
portrait of himself, he says :— 

“The gravity of my behaviour at my very first ap- 
pearance in the world seemed to favour my mother’s 
dream ; for, as she has often told me, | threw away my 
rattle when I was two months old, and would not make 
use of my coral till they had taken the bells from it.” 

The Spectator appeared in 1711, and its author 
was brought into the world with the gravity and 
| solemnity in the text recorded in 1672; so this 
takes us back two hundred years in the history of 
the coral and bells, JULIAN SHARMAN, 


Ecstaties (4 8, vi. 475.)—Last year there 
was published a very able and interesting work 
descriptive of the town and vicinity of Gheel, the 
Bedlam of Belgium. The title of the book is 
Gheel, the City of the Simple, by the author of 
Flemish Interiors, Chapman and Hall, 1869. It is 
dedicated to that distinguished philanthropist and 
Belgian savant, the late Dr. Ducpétiaux. Perhaps 
this might be of service to your inquirer. 

Joy. 


(4 §. vi. 500.)—Presuming that 
M. D. does not desire to confine the specimens of 
sampler poesy for which he asks to such as are 
| obtainable in the dwellings of the humbler classes, 
I send some lines worked on a sampler by one of 
my aunts at the age of nine :— 

“ Jesus, permit thy gracious name to stand 

As the first work of Arabella’s hand ! 
And while her fingers on the canvas move, 
Engage her tender thoughts to seck thy love. 
With thy dear children may she have a part, 
And form thy image on her youthful heart. 
“Mary PEARSON, 
“July 11%, 1801.” 

I shall be glad to know if any of your corre- 
spondents have met with these lines elsewhere, 
as my aunt, who was taken to her rest just nine 
years later, was from an early age accustomed to 
versify in the style of the above. J. A. Py. 


Tur Boy-Bisnor oF THE PROPAGANDA FOR 
Curistmas (4% 8, vi. 491.)—As Mr. MacCane 
has recently furnished two notes upon Christmas 
| Customs and Boy-Bishops, I write to say that the 
| custom exists even in our time at the Propaganda 
| College of Rome of choosing on Christmas Eve 


(by ballot) a boy-bishop. The practice is said 


| 
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to have been stipulated for in the original grant 
of money at the foundation of this institution, 
to perpetuate the Middle Ages’ custom in this 
seminary at the Christmas time. The happy boy- 
bishop’s attendants are a deacon and subdeacon, 
selected by his lordship generally from the Italian 
portion of the community. His episcopal func- 
tions cease the day after the Epiphany. 

I will be very thankful for your insertion of 
this note, as all Christmas usages are of much 
interest to your readers, Davin Firm. 


Dur orn Dover S. vi. 500.)—The usual 
meaning of dur, dour, dor, found in geographical 
names, is water, from the Welsh dwr (dwfr), 
Cornish dower, dour, douar, hour ; Armoric dour, 
douar; Gaelic dobhar, domhar, dur; Irish dur. 
Fiondour (fionn-dur) is= white or fair water ; 
and Durdoman may mean deep water (dur-dom- 
hainn). Wachter says that dur in some Con- 
tinental names is = trajectus fluminis: hence 
Bojodurum, “ trajectus Bojorum in Norico”; 
Batavodurum, trajectus Batavorum in Belgio; 
Duren, Durstede, Durocassium (Dreur), &c. The 
name Zeadu is not derived from this root, and 
the only etymological part of the word is /—d. 

R. 8. 

Gray's Inn. 

Dur = water in British. Georee Bepo. 


Dur is British, perhaps European, for water 
Dwrwent, I believe, though I am not certain, 
meaning running-water, a river. This may be 
found in Derwent-water, a not uncommon form of 
adding a current word with the same meaning to 
an earlier one. Dwr is found also in Duwrby, 
Derby, a place by water, the river being the Der- 
went, pronounced “Darrand,” and assuming in 
the dialect of the neighbouring counties the 
harder form of “Trent.” There is a Herefordshire 
river Dour, and I have no doubt but the word 
Douro has the same origin. J. Prace. 


Tue Parts Catacomss (4" vi. 369, 467.) — 
Your correspondent H. H. seems to have fallen 
into the common mistake of confounding the Cata- 
combes of Paris with the Carritres. The fact is 
the Catacombesform but a comparatively small por- 
tion of the vast subterranean maze which extends 
under the southern quarters of Paris, and from 
which was quarried the stone for the building of 
old Lutetia. In 1785 a certain part of these ex- 
cavations was separated from the remainder by a 
thick wall, and was otherwise prepared for the 
reception of the bones to be taken from the ceme- 
tery of the Innocents. In the year following the 
place was consecrated by the clergy under the 
name of the Catacombes, and from that date to 
1814 numerous consignments of human remains 
removed from the various intramural church- 
yards have been made to those gloomy bins, 
where the skulls are stacked up very much after 


the manner of old port wine. Of this ossuaire, as 
it is termed, I possess a very exact plan, including 
a considerable portion of the adjacent passages, 
made “sous la direction des ingénieurs des mines” 
in 1857; and a few years previously I saw at the 
office of the director a plan in the course of exe- 
cution on a large scale of the whole of the Car- 
riéres. An accurate guide to these excavations is 
indeed absolutely necessary, as men are constantly 
employed in making good with masonry the old 
supports, which from time to time give way under 
the weight imposed upon them. Formerly the 
Catacombes formed one of the regular lions of the 
city, but for a long period access to them on the 
part of visitors has been strictly prohibited. The 
usual approach is by a stair i a courtyard adjoin- 
ing the Rerridre d’Enfer, but there are not less 
than fifty entrances in all. R. Hi. D. B, 


Fert, oR F. £. t. (3% 8S. passim; 4" 8. vi. 
461.)—The opinion of RmopocaNnakIs, that these 
letters originally formed one word, and bore a 


Shatural and not a sort of anagrammatic meaning, 


seems to be perfectly well founded. His state- 
ment of the use of the word in the arms of Savoy 
before the date of the defence of Rhodes is con- 
clusive on that point. What, then, wasthe meaning 
of the word? Here isa suggestion which naturally 
presents itself to themind. The princes of the house 
of Savoy set up, from a very early period, to be 
very pious. Amadeus was a favourite name with 
them. A cross was their cognisance. The most 
fitting word to apply to it would be Fert in the 
proper and popular sense of the verb “He bears,” 
indicating that He, of whom the Cross was the 
typical emblem, bore the sins of the world. A 
p saw and insinuating courtier might afterwards 
discover that the letters of the word could be ap- 
lied as a flattering eulogium to the Defender of 
thodes, and the discovery once made and vec] 
lished would be readily adopted by a delighted 
rince and a loyal people. But it is a curious 
act that the very prince to whom this sort of 
flattery was applied, and to whose martial 
lantry writers of a subsequent date Gu 
Della Origine de’ Cavalieri, Venice, 1583) ascri 
the origin of the word itself as a heraldic distine- 
tion, took for his own device a running stream, 
with the motto “ Vires acquirit eundo” . (Berto- 
lini, Compendio della Storia della Reale Casa di 
Savoia). 


Barsers’ Forretts (4** iii. 264.) — Twenty- 
five years ago no allusion to a razor as a weapon 
or as a suicidal instrument was permitted, under 
a fine of a gallon of beer, in any of the Dartford 
barbers’ shops. In the celebrated breweries of 
the same town the word water is tabooed under 4 
heavy fine: the article when alluded to must be 
styled Aguor. A. J. DUNKIN. 

44, Bessborough Gardens, South Belgravia. 
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Tur Sone “ Doveras” (4 S. vi. 503.)—This 
song has also been set to music by Clara Bell (not 
“Claribel”), and was published six or more years 
since. I have vainly endeavoured to find by 
whom. Can any reader assist me? I have it in 
manuscript, and most of my friends prefer it to 
Lady Scott’s rendering. In each case the words 
are somewhat altered from the original as pub- 
lished at p. 292 of “Poems, by the author of John 
Halifax,” where it is headed “ Too late,” followed 
by the line 

“ Dowglas, Dowglas, tendir and treu.” 
James BRITTEN. 


Otp Curistmas Caron (4 S. vi. 506.)—Mr. 


respective copies. I will here repeat merely the 
first three as I have always heard them: — 
* Dic mihi, quid sit unus ? 
Unus est verus Deus, qui‘regnat in ccelis. 
“ Dic mihi, quid sint duo ? 
Due tabule Moysis: 
Unus est verus Deus, qui regnat in ccelis. 
“ Dic mihi, quid sint tres ? 
Tres Patriarche, 
Daw tabule Moysis : 
Unus est verus Deus, qui regnat in ccelis.” 

The reader is referred for the nine succeeding 
verses to “ N. & Q.” at the above reference. 

Iam no Sanscrit scholar, and know nothing of 
Indian literature. But I have seen a Hebrew 
poem, or song of similar construction, though not 
on a sacred subject, but more resembling our well- 
known ‘‘ House that Jack built.” Indeed these 
songs, made to be repeated backwards at the end of 
each verse, seem to have been favourite composi- 
tions in all ages and countries. The Hebrew song 
turns upon a kid, and is pretty evidently the 
original model of our “ House that Jack built.” 
I saw it in private possession; but a translation 
is given in Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes, together 
with some others of a similar character, including 
the famous story of the “Old Woman and her 
Pig.” This last, however, is not well given. The 
ditty as I always heard it in childhood is far 
better, but I fear hardly worth insertion in the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” though I should willingly 
send it, if desired. F. C. H. 


N. F. “History or Music” 
vi. 93.) —It seems that Haym’s History of Music 
was originally written in Italian, and in 1726 
proposals were made for publishing the work in 


_and much valued by 


English. It is exceedingly doubtful if any MS. 
of the English translation ever existed. Chal- 
mers tells us Haym died in March 1730, and that 
his effects were sold by public auction shortly 
after that event. If so, an inspection of the 
auction catalogue might throw some light upon 
the subject. An impression of the portraits of 
Tallis and Byrd in one plate, engraved for Haym’s 
work, is in my possession. It is probably unique, 
Epwarp F. Rrwpavtr. 
Car anp Noppy (4" vi. 545.)—If 
Mr. Lioyp consults “ N. & Q.” vi. 115, 116, 
he will find, I think, all the information he re- 
quires. I sent the particulars in reply to a similar 
inquiry from A. T. L. ABHBA. 


“Tue Brrrer Exp” (4" §, vi. 340, 427, 516.) 
I did not mean that this phrase was ungramma- 
tical or nonsensical, but that it was silly in the 
connexion in which it seems always to be used 
with us. It is always said of a war, or of some- 
thing of which the whole course is bitter or evil 
as well as the end; indeed the end of a war or 
the like is surely /ess bitter than the rest of it; 
whereas the whole point of the passage in the 
Proverbs is the contrast between the ways of the 
woman and the end of them. LYTTELTON. 


I venture to submit the following explanation 
of this phrase: A war carried on to “ the bitter 
end” is a war carried on “ to the death.” The 
interchangeableness of the terms arises thus: The 
Jews have a legend (Talmudic, I have no doubt) 
to the effect that immediately before dissolution 
an angel comes to the bedside of a dying man and 
drops upon his {tongue one drop of an intensely 
bitter liquid, which deprives him of the faculty 
of speech; a second drop takes away his sight; 
aud a third terminates his existence. (It is many 
years since I read the legend, and I am writing 


| from memory, but this repetition is substantially 


accurate.) Hence the phrases “ the bitterness of 
death is past,” “there be some standing here who 


| shall not taste of death,” and others, which will 


readily occur to the reader. J. L. Coerry. 


Hanley. 


Byron's “ Enerisn Barns,” etc. S. 
vi. 368, 449, 480.)—The late Lord Dundrennan 
obtained from Lords Brougham and Jeffrey a 
holograph note from each, containing a list of 
their articles in the Edinburgh Review. These ho 
collected and bound up as part of their works. 
The article on Byron was in Jeffrey’s list, and not 
in Brougham’s. These volumes were sold at a 
very high price at the sale of the library of Lord 
Dundrennan. J.S. 

A friendly word or two with J. H. Drxon. 
Montgomery's Wanderer of Switzerland could 
hardly be called “ a juvenile effort,” as the author 
was thirty-five years old when he wrote it. Nor 
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was it ever so considered by any class of readers 
either in England or in America, where it has 
long since gone through a score of editions. 

Of Jeffrey’s authorship of the review in the 
Edinburgh, Montgomery never entertained the least 
doubt. 

If Lord Byron applied the epithet “ raving ” to 
Montgomery, no term could have been less 
appropriate. Montgomery himself published in 
1824 two volumes of Prose by a Poet; but the 
work had too little of the sensational style, and 
too much of a pious tone, to become popular, and 
has never, I believe, been reprinted. 

The Church and the Warming-pan was a youth- 
ful jeu d esprit, but it was never “famous,” nor 
did it deserve to be so on any account: it was, as 
Dr. Drxon says, “ considered as mere fun.” The 
author was not “ prosecuted and convicted” for 
publishing it; but, on two occasions, for libels of 
a very different character. It was reprinted as a 
spiteful annoyance to the poet by some unprin- 
cipled townsman, who had “his labour for his 
pains”; for it may be doubted whether Mont- 
gomery ever became aware of the existence of the 
reprint. J. 


“ Man’s Fatner,” etc. (4 S. vi. 232 
288, 488.)—It seems to,me that my critic, Mr. 
Wrr11am Bates, is the one who is wrong in this 
matter. Admitting, as I am required to do, “that 
the son of your father’s son may be your nephew,” 
I fail utterly to see what bearing the admission 
has upon the original query, which was — 

“Two men were walking along a portrait-gallery ; 
one observed to the other, pointing to a portrait, ‘ That 
man’s father was my father’s only son.” What relation 
is the portrait to the speaker ? ” 

That Mr. Bares hastened to put me right 
without much attention to the question is evident 
from his introducing a line which is rendered 
unnecessary by the words “only son” in the 
above. The query itself is slight enough, and no 
“superhuman effort of wisdom” was claimed for 
its solution. As it was thought worth putting as 
a ayer: I suppose it was intended to elicit a 
reply; but trifles become of some importance when 
correspondents like Mr. Bares impugn the cor- 
rectness of the answer given. CHARLES WYLIE, 


De Bonvn S. vi. 501.)—Ilow Sir Henry 
de Bohun was slain by the Bruce at Bannockburn 
is well known; but it is probably not so well 
known that the old poem of “ William of Palerne” 
was written for Sir Humphrey de Bohun, nephew 
to King Edward II. Sir Frederic Madden gives 
several interesting and useful particulars about 
the family in his scarce edition, which (by his 
manage I have reprinted. (See William of 

alerne, ed. Skeat (Early English Text Society, 
extra series), 1867; preface, pp. x. and xi. 

Watrer W. Sear. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


It may perhaps be of some assistance to A. F. H, 
to know that about nine miles from Devizes is q 
small hamlet called Manningford Bohun. 

A. T. 


“Tae Danisn Boy's Sone” (4" 8. vi. 501.) 
“ Among the remote mountains of the N.W. people 
still fancy they hear on the evening breeze tones as if 
of strings played upon, and melancholy lays in a foreign 
tongue, It is ‘The Danish Boy,’ who sadly sings the 
| old bardic lays over the barrows of his once mighty 
| forefathers.”—W orsaae’s Danes and Norwegians in Eng- 
land, p. 90. 
W.S. 


Smettey’s or THE Wortp” (4 §, 
vy. 534; vi. 159.)—I have only lately seen these 
remarks by C. D. L. and Mr. J. E. Hovexiy; 
= some other correspondent has already 
furnished the requisite explanation, but of this I 
am not aware. 

The difficulty raised by C. D. L. is briefly this: 
That Shelley, after he had in 1813 issued Queen 
Mab asa printed book, spoke of it in 1816 (when 
he published the revised and abridged version of 
it termed The Demon of the Worla) as “ a poem 
which the author does not intend for publication.” 
It would seem that C. D. L. has not reflected 
upon the difference between a book printed and a 
book published. Queen Mab was printed by 
Shelley in 1813, but was not published by him 
either then or-at any later date. This fact, I ap- 
prehend, removes every difficulty. The matter is 
set forth more in detail in the notes to my recent 
re-edition of Shelley, vol. i. pp. 464, 473, 

W. M. Rosserrr. 


56, Euston Square, N.W 


Parntine: Curist’s Porrrarr (4" vi. 
231, 449.) — These portraits of Our Lord, from a 
Byzantine original, are not uncommon ; my father 
has met with seven or eight. I have before mea 
slight sketch of one he varnished for Colnaghi in 
Feb. 1845. A profile face turned to the left of 
the spectator; hair long and peaky beard; the 
face of the Jewish type, much exaggerated, almost 
grotesque; painted in an oval on a square panel 
small folio size, with the inscription —“ This is 
the figuer of our Lorde and Saviour Ihesus, that 
was sente by the greate Turcke to pope Innocente 
the VIII. to redeme his brother that was then 
taken prisoner.” At Spooner’s, 379 Strand, may 
be obtained a shilling photograph of a head of 
Christ with a somewhat similar inscription; the 
face has more of the Italian type, and is probably 
taken from a print. ALBERT Burrery, 

Court of Chancery. 

Cuvrcnes witntIn Romsax Camps S. v., 
vi., Vii., Viii., ix., x., passim.) —A question was 
asked in “ N. & Q.” some time ago about churches 
enclosed in Roman camps. I am not at my own 
home just now, and I cannot therefore give you 
| the necessary reference to the series and page. I 
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and others gave instances of churches so situ- 
ated. Let me add to it the church of Tasburgh 
(Ad Taum), Norfolk. C. W. Barxrey. 


Reperirre (4% S. vi. 8.) — The description of 
Rederiffe, co. Kent, in the Harleian MS.., is incor- 
rect. It should be Surrey. A. J, Duxxmy. 

44, Bessborough Gardens. 


Suzerwort vi. 502.)—I have never 
seen this plant, but have heard itdescribed by a per- 
son familiar with it as having many narrow leaves 
without any stalk, growing about four inches long, 
and in a cluster. It is commonly found on banks 
in Dorsetshire, and is otherwise called gypsy 
salad from its frequent use by gypsies. From 
another person, who had been a cook, I learned 
that it was often used by the French in salads. 
From this description Mr. Brirren will pro- 
bably discover the botanical name. 

F. C. H. (Murithian.) 


“Tue DEvIL BEATS HIS WiFE” (4 vi. 273, 
$56.) —Mnr. CurnBert Bebe has got hold of only 
the first half of this saying. The complete phrase, 
as I have always heard it and used it, is: “Le 
diable bat sa femme et marie sa fille.” I have 
asked some French relatives now staying with me 
about it. They have always heard it as I have 
written it. E. E. Srreer, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Story of Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London in the Years 1397, 1406-7, and 1419 a.p. 
Written and illustrated by G. Carr. (Longman.) 
Though our learned friend Mr. Keightley has shown 

that the foundation of the story of “Whittington and his 

Cat” has no claim to be considered exclusively English, 

there can be little question that this Burgher Epos, as 

wehave no doubt a German critic would feel bound to 
call this interesting example of the popular fictions of 
the Middle Ages, is one especially English in character 
and spirit. In speaking of * Whittington and his Cat” 

#8 a popular fiction, we must not be misunderstood or 

supposed to forget that Sir Richard Whittington was a 

personage, whose former existence is attested not 
only by our municipal records and his benefactions to 
the City of London, and more recently by Canon Lysons’ 
ingenious essay, “‘ The Model Merchant of the Middle 

Ages,” but only to that romantic portion of his story which 

connects his success in life with his world-renowned Cat. 

The whole character of Whittington, and the whole spirit 

of the story, being as we have said essentially English, Mr. 

has shown good judgment in selecting it as a sub- 

ject both for his pen and pencil, The illustrations which 
has furnished are in outline, very characteristic and 
very effective ; and the artist has shown he is a diligent 
student by the pains which he has taken to secure ac- 
curacy in his costumes, and in the various accessories 
which he has introduced. The book is altogether a very 
handsome one, and certainly the most elaborate literary 
and artistic monument which has yet been erected to the 


memory of — 
“ Sir Richard Whitti 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London Town.” 


The Library Dictionary of the English Language, E' 
Synonymous. Founded on the labours of Johnson, 
Walker, Webster, Worcester, and other distinguished 
Lexicographers, with numerous important Additions, and 
an Appendix containing Vocabulary of Foreign Words, 
Glossary of Scottish Words, Classic Mythology, Pre- 
Sixes and Affizes, Abbreviations, Arbitrary Signs, &c. 
Illustrated by One Thousand Engravings on Wood. 
(Collins.) 


The Student’s Atlas, consisting of Thirty-two Maps of 
Modern Geography, embracing all the Latest Discoveries 
and Changes of Boundary; and Six Maps of Ancient 
and Historical Geography. Constructed and engraved 
by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. With a copious Index. 
(Collins.) 

We have copied the elaborate title-pages of these two 
new contributions to Educational Literature at length, 
that our readers might judge for themselves of their 
claims to support. We can speak as to the excellent 
manner in which they are got up, and, as far as we have 
been able to test them, there seems to have been every 
care taken in their preparation to secure accuracy and 
completeness. 


The Life and Death of Mother Shipton ; being not only a 
true Account of her strange Birth, the most important 
Passages of her Life, and also all her Prophecies, newly 
collected, Sc. 1687. (Pearson.) 

Those who take an interest in the Prophecies of Mother 
Shipton, or in the correspondence on this subject which 
has taken place in these columns, may be glad to know of 
this cheap reprint of the 1687 Edition of her Life, 


The Pirate, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & C. 
Black.) 
We must content ourselves on this occasion with re- 
cording the appearance of this the Thirteenth Volume of 
“ The Centenarian Edition of the Waverley Novels,” 


Deatu or THE Rey. Canon Harcourt.—We little 
thought when we inserted in “N. & Q,” of Saturday last 
some observations on longevity from the pen of this 
much-respected gentleman, that he had been called to his 
rest. The Ven. Charles George Vernon Harcourt, who 
was Canon of Carlisle and Rector of Rothbury, Durham, 
died on December 10, aged seventy-two. 


Eneuisn Pronunciation or Latix.— The Head 
masters of various schools have lately held a meeting at 
Sherborne for the purpose of discussing matters relating 
to their profession. A resolution was passed declaring 
that, in the opinion of those present, the systém of Latin 
pronunciation prevailing in England is unsatisfactory, 
and inviting the Latin professors at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to draw up and issue a printed paper to secure 
uniformity in any change that may be contemplated. 
The masters also passed resolutions relative to the ex- 
aminations at Oxford and Cambridge, and also one to 
this effect :—“ That it is undesirable, by general legisla- 
tion, to banish Greek or any special subject from any 
grade of schools.” 


CuronicLe or Events 1x 1870.— The Pall Mall 
Gazette for last Monday contains so admirable a “ Chro- 
nicle of Events in the Year 1870,” that we strongly 
advise our readers to secure it at once, At atime when 
such stirring events are taking place, and so close on one 
another, it is more necessary than ever to have at hand a 
“Chronicle” of the past year to which ready reference 
may be made. 


VAN ScuenpEt.—The death at Brussels last 
week of this eminent artist of the Dutch school of painting 
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is announced. Born at Terheyden, near Breda, in N. 
Brabant, April 21, 1806, he studied at the academy at 
Antwerp, then under the direction of Van Brec. His 
skilful rendering of the varied effects of artificial light 
made him widely known and appreciated in all art ci 
English as well as Continental. 


Rorat Queen has fixed Wed- 
nesday, March 29, for the day on which Her Majesty 
proposes to open the Royal Albert Hall at Kensington. 


Louis THe XIV.’s Wic.—The Special Correspondent 
of The Times at Versailles adds the following to a de- 
scription of the service held in the chapel of the palace in 
the presence of the King of Prussia :—* I am told by a 
learned German, whose name is well known in England, 
and, I must add, Wales, that the origin of Louis’ pro- 
digious wig was not that he might impose on the world 
by its dimensions, but that he might preserve the tradi- 
tions of his youth. When a young man he was 
of a very magnificent chevelure blonde, flowing and curly, 
so that it was small flattery for sculptors and painters 
to make him a model for Apollo. Bernini’s chisel did 
not please the king, and his marble now does duty out in 
the cold as Quintus Curtius. As the king grew old, and 
‘infallible hair restorers’ were not, his glory fast de- 

arted, and he or his courtiers invented his wig, so as to 
op up a resemblance to Apollo.” 


Messrs. Hurst & Buacketr’s Announcements for 
the New Year comprise :—The third and fourth volumes 
of “ Her Majesty’s Tower,” by W. Hepworth Dixon, com- 
pleting the work ; “ Recollections of Society in France 
and England,” by Lady Clementina Davies, 2 vols. crown 
8vo; “ Life and Adventures of Count Beugnot,” Minister 
of State under Napoleon I., edited from the French by 
Miss C. M. Yonge, authorof “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c., 
2 vols. 8vo ; “ Impressions of Greece,” by the Right Hon. 
Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., late British Minister at 
Athens, 8vo; “ Life and Letters of William Bewick the 
Artist,” by Thomas Landseer, A.E., 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
trait by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.; “Turkish Harems 
and Circassian Homes,” by Mrs. Harvey of Ickwell 
Bury, 8vo, with coloured illustrations ; “ Lodge’s Peer- 
age and Baronetage for 1871,” under the Especial Patron- 
age of Her Majesty and corrected throughout by the 
Nobility, royal 8vo; and New Works of Fiction by the 
author of “John Halifax,” Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. George Mac- 
Donald, Mr. J. Sheridan Lefanu, &c. 

Tue following volumes (with the Society’s die mark, 
“Union Society,” on the title-page and elsewhere) are 
wanted by the Cambridge University Union Society :— 
Leigh Hunt’s “ Leisure Hours in Town”; ‘ Tales from 
Blackwood,” vol. xi.; Hawthorne’s “ Mosses from an 
Old Manse”; “A Life for a Life”; “ Kavanagh”; 
Dean Stanley’s “ St. Paul’s Epistles,” 2 vols.; “ Web- 
ster’s Sermons”; Dr. Vaughan’s “ Church of the First 
Days,” vol. i. ; Blunt’s “Sketch of the Church” ; West- 
cott “On the Gospels”; “ Westcott’s’ “ Bible in the 
Church ” ; Maurice’s “ Faith of the Liturgy ”; Trench’s 
“ Authorised Version of the New Testament’’; Harris’s 
“ Africa”; Forbes’s “ British Star Fishes”; Roscoe’s 
** Spectrum Analysis”; Greg’s “ Creeds of Christendom ”; 
Leigh Hunt's “Town”; Dean Stanley’s “ New Testa- 
ment Revised” ; Staunton’s “ Chess-player’s Handbook”; 
and Wynter’s “ Curiosities of Tuil,” 2 vols. 

Tue Gory or Lrrerature AND Art, established 
years ago by an influential body of literary men who 
were dissatisfied with the Literary Fund, is about to 
apply to Parliament for a Bill “to dissolve the Guild, to 
authorise the Sale of the Lands held by it, and to ap- 
propriate the Proceeds of such Sale and the other 


Funds belonging to the Guild, either in founding one or 
more Scholarships in Literature and Art, or for such 
other purposes as Parliament shall think fit.” Under 
the circumstances which led to the formation of the 
Guild, it would be perhaps too much to expect, yet what 
a noble thing it would be (seeing that, admitting some 
defects in its management, the Literary Fund does ad- 
minister effectual assistance to Men of Letters who are 
in need of it, and that with a most considerate regard to 
their susceptibility) if the managers of the Guild could 
feel they were best promoting the objects for which it 
was established, by transferring its property to the Lite- 
rary Fund. We wish Lord Lytton and Mr. John Forster, 
than whom a larger-hearted man does not exist, would 
really give this suggestion their unbiassed consideration. 


Tue Hunrertan Ci.un.—Under this tide a Society 
has been instituted in Glasgow for reprinting some of the 
more interesting works in early English and Scotish 
literature. The removal of the College of Glasgow, from 
the old site in High Street to the new buildings at Gil- 
morehill having called special attention to the treasures 
of old literature in the Hunterian Museum, the project of 
forming a Club has been revived, and has taken definite 
shape. The Hunterian Library contains many valuable 
and interesting early printed books and MSS., which are 
undoubtedly worthy of being reproduced, and it has there- 
fore been suggested that the Society shall be called “The 
Hunterian Club.” It is, however, not intended that its 
work shall be confined to the Hunterian Collection; but 
that books of interest of an old date, from whatever 
source obtained, shall come within the scope of the So- 
ciety’s operations. It is pro that the reprints shall 
be in fac-simile, and, as nearly as possible, of the form of 
the originals. But as there has been a great variety of 
type used in the production of our early literature, there 
may be difficulty in getting type precisely similar to 
many of the books proposed to be reprinted, without in- 
curring an expense that could not be warranted, the 
Council may be compelled either to forego the reprinting 
of such works, or to use, for that purpose, a type of the 
same character, although not identical with the original. 

The earlier works to be reprinted will probably be the 
following, which are exp2cted to be given for the First 
Year’s Subscription, viz. :— 

“The late Expedicion in Scotlande, &c., under the 
Conduit of the Erle of Hertforde, &c. London, 1544.” 

“Expedicion unto Scotlande of the most woorthy for- 
tunate Prince Edward Duke of Somerset, Uncle to king 
Edward Sixth, &c. By W. Patten. London, 1548.” 

“A Dialogue betweene Experience and a Courtier, of 
the miserable estate of the world. First compiled in the 
Schottische tongue by syr Dauid Lyndsey, knight (a 
man of great learning and science), now newly corrected, 
and made perfit Englishe, &c. Anno 1566.” 

“The Life and Acts of Sir William Wallace. Edin- 
burgh, 1620.” 


A Canaptan Novet.—We are indebted to the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular for the following extract from the Mon- 
treal Gazette : “ New Novel by a Canadian Author.—We 
understand that Mr. R. Worthington, publisher, is at 

resent engaged in writing a novel which is to be pub- 
ished simultaneously in London and New York. The 
leading idea of it-will be the jealousies of publishers, and 
the characters will be drawn from real life. The neces- 
sity of an international copyright law will be advocated 
and the secret operations of the New York Ring exposed. 
The reader will also be made acquainted with the my- 
steries of the United States Treasury Department, and 
shown how seizures are made. The book, itis expected, 
will be full of interest.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen lemen by whom See are requii whose names and addresses 
are given for that purposc: 
A Letrer To THE DUKE or GRAFTON ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
AFFAIRS. Almon, 1768. 
Vox Senatus. 1771. 
REASONS FOR REJECTING THE EVIDENCE OF Mn. ALMoN. 1807. 
MEMOIRES DE MADAME DE VaUDs. Paris, 
oF THE Lire OF a LONG RESIDEST Ix 
NDIA 7 
Mewomms or J. T. Manne Patsrer To His MAaJESTY, 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Es9., 40, St. Geo are 
Belgrave Road. 8.W. 


Dancer's ANNALS OF QuEEN ELIZABETH. 
Early Music. 
Tiluminated 8s. 
English itto. 
Wanted - J.C. 13, Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
ney 


History of Tas Hox. ARTILLERY ComraNy OF 
DON. 


Wanted by Dr. Fleming, 113, Marine-Parade, Brighton. 


CircuLaR. Current Number. 
Wanted by Capt. F. M. Smith, Waltham Abbey, N. 


Ap Engraved Portrait of Sir John Fenwick, executed for High Treason | 


Wanted by the Ben. John Pickford, M.A., » Bolten Perey, 
ar Tadcaster, Yorkshire 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


E. V. will see that we have adopted his suggestion, and 
printed these notices in a larger type. 

H.W.T. Erased. 

Q. An illegitimate son of his brother. 

F. B. must remember that we have to consult the tastes 
of a large circle of readers, for many of whom the articles 
to which F, B. objects have a special interest. —- 

Ove wil/, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

I. That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

IL. That to all communications should be affixed the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ill. That Quotations should be verified by precise re- 
ferences to edition, chapter, and page ; and references to 
“N. & by series, and page. 

IV. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add to 
their obligation by precise reference to volume and page 
where such queries are to be found. The omission to do 
this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails much to 
supply such omissions. 

Erratum.—4* vi. p. 527, col. i, line 15, for “spoke” 
read “ smoke.” 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of “ N. & Q.,” 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


A Readiw® Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
Teadly,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsinen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for ls. 


*s* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


In consequence of the abolition of the impressed Newspaper Stamp, the 
Subscription for copies forwarded free by post, direct from the Pub isher 
(including the Half-yearly Index), for Six Months,will be \0s. 3d. (in- 
stead of \1s. 4d.), which may be id by Post O; ice Order payuble at the 
Somerset House Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, 
WELLIxGToN STREET, STRaXD, W.C. 


PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. —Joun Srenson 


has reduced the 


rice of his 8vo Portraits from 6d. to 3d. each, and 
all other Engraved 


in like proportion. ~ order 

EVANS'S CATALOGUE, m my own Lists, viz. Parts 60, 61. 

and first Part of ALPH ABETICAL Cc ATALOGU E. * JOHN STEN: 

SON , Book and Printseller, 15, King’s Place, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 
*»* Books and Prints in large or small collections bought. 


UTHORS ADVISED WITH as to Cost « 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING, and the 
bringing out MS8.— YATES & ALEXANDER, Printers, 7, 

*hancery Lane, W.C. 


= A nee 8 CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
apolickion. will be forwarded post free on 


32, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, E.C. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING reduced to 4s. 
6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel C 
Mo onograms, two letters, from 5s 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6c. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stettenery 
— Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


"4 LITERARY MACHINE.—A remarkable Inven- 


Lt tion has been patented, which will enable a person to read and 
write when reclining back in an easy chair before the fire, arid while 
lying in bed or on the sofa, obviating the fatigue of holding a heavy 
book, and the inconvenience of incessantly cet, We over a table.—To be 
seen at MR. CARTER’ S, 55, Mortimer Street, Drawings free. 


mond’ 


6d. per ream, or 
rest Dies engraved from 5s. 
three letters, from 7s. Business 


1 R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 

has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so perfect] 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the origin: 
by_ the closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, ona 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the qgtraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
will support and pres@rve teeth that are loose, and is guerentesd to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed — stopped and ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 

Consultations free. 


The New Vellum-wove Club-house Paper. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane. 


“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has long been the 
subject of experiment with manufacturers, but until lately no improve- 
ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was looked 
upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; but this 
ome lusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE & CoopER, 

f Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until some new 
A sult was attained. Sheer perseverance has been rewarded, for they 
have at last been able to produce a new description of paper, which they 


call CLUBHOUSE NOTE, that surpasses anything of the kind in ordinary 
use, The new paper is beautifully white, its surface is as smooth as 
polished ivory, and its substance nearly resembles that of vellum, so 


that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary clearness and beauty. 
A steel pen can be used upon it with the facility of a goose quill, and 
thus one great source of annoyance has been completely super 

We feel certain that a trial of the new Note-paper will lead to its 
general adoption in all the aristocratic clubs at the West End, as well 
as by the public at large, as its price is not in excess of that charged for 
an inferior article.”"—Sun. 

Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


HE NEW GENTLEMAN'S GOLD WATCH, 
KEYLESS, English Make, more solid than Foreign, lil. lis. 
JONES’ Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
These Watches have many points of Special Novelty. 
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Every Saturday, Foolscap Quarto, and to be had, by order, of all 
Booksellers and Newsmen, price 4d., or free by post 44d., 


NOTES AND QUERIES; 


A MEDIUM or INTERCOMMUNICATION ror LITERARY 
MEN, GENERAL READERS, &c. 


Twenty-one years since, NOTES axp QUERIES was started for the 
purpose of supplying what was felt to be a great literary want, viz. a 
Journal to assist Lovers of Literature and Men of Research in their re- 
spective studies. Its utility as a Medium of Intercommunication 
between those for whom it was intended was at once admitted; and it 
‘Was soon recognised as Everybody's Common-place Book. Its steady 
progress in public opinion since that period, renders any account of its 
object unnecessary. 

But during these years a new ceneration has arisen, to whom it may 
be fitting to point out that NOTES axp QUERIES combine two of the 
most marked characteristics of this age—the spirit of inquiry and the 
principle of co-operation. For while in accordance with the former, its 
columns are open to all—from the ripe scholar to the more youthful 
student—who are in search of literary or historical information, it is by 
the mutual co-operation of all that the inquiries started in it are solved. 
Men of the highest attainments and social station have recognised this 
fact, by both asking and answering questions in its columns, and hence 
itis that NOTES axp QUERIES continued to increase in influence, 
utility, and circulation. 


Recent Opinions of the Press: 


“ The interesting running commentary with which NOTES anpD 
QUERIES accompany every current topic of literary interest.” 
Saturday Review, April 14, 1866. 


That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept NOTES ayo 
QuERIES. the antiquaries’ newspaper. 
Quarterly Review, No. 194, p. 329. 


* These two volumes (for 1861) overflow with curious scraps of out-of- 
the-way learning, contributed by many of the best scholars of the day, 
and there are few branches of literature to which they do not furnis h 
some new and amusing illustration. There English History has been 
illustrated by the curious contemporary narrative of James II. at 
Feversham, papers respec ting Cromwell's head, the signet attributed to 
Mary Queen of Scote, and a host of similar articles. The gossip of last 
century is illustrated by the curious story of Charles Fox and Mrs. 

ve. Lord Stanhope shows what were the last books read by Mr. 
Pitt. The charge made by Lord Campbell against Bacon, in connec- 
tion with the authorship of the ‘ Paradoxes,” is disproved by the dis- 
covery of their real author. The Defoe Letters star Nea the admirers of 
that extraordinary writer. The question of the assumption of names 
arms, which has recently excited so much attention, is discussed at 
considerable length. The story of Quenten Ma sys and his picture of 
*Misers’ is critically examined. Shak ct: life and writings 
form the subject of a variety of articles, ena in short, old poetry, 
ballads, folk-lore, popular antiquities, topography, bibliography, lite- 
history, all alike, have, during the past year, furnished new 
to this beng justify the character so well be- 
wi upon it, of its being at the same time learned, chatty, 
useful.""— Morning Pos 4 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Is published every S 


It is also issued in Monthly Parts, and in Half-Yearly Volumes, each 
with copious Index, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Subscription for Corres for Six Months, forwarded direct from 
the Publisher (including the Haur-Yxaruy is 10s. ac. 
which may be paid by Post-Office Order, payable at the Somerset 
House Post-Office to WILLLAM SMITH. 


lay, price td.,or Free by Post, 4jd. 


NOTES and QUERIES may be procured by order of 
every Bookseller and Ni , or of the Publisher, 
W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Leaknep, Caatry, 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d., cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Volume Five, Fourth Series. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar on 
and Replies, articles of interest on the following subjects = Gaile 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


Contemporary Portrait of Mary Queen of Seots— Gunpowder Plot 
Sir Thomas R oe and I ord Harrington—Battles at Terouenne— Duke 
of Schomberg's Monument—Queen Elizabeth and Freemasonry— 
Designation of Chief Justices Names of Scottish Martyrs—The Duke 
of Monmouth—Letter of Lord Nelson—Flight of James II. York- 
shire Jacobites—Darnley’s Bed—Lord Palmerston's Dismissal from 
Of 


Biography. 
John Pym—Edward Cocker—James De. Franklin—Sir Wil- 
liam Roger—Humphrey Wanley—Ebenezer Jones—Foxe Mar- 
tyrologist—Warine the Bald—Henry Crabb Robinson—Kitty Fisher 
Andrew Cant—Burns on the Death of Sir J. Hunter Blair. e 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Unpublished Fragment by Smith—An Incident in Journalism—A 
pandie of Old Newspapers—Charles Dibdin’s MSS.—Pinder of Wake- 
field— Willie Stewart and his Daughter Polly—Literary Intercourse 
ae n England and the Continent—Das Heldenbuch- Bibliography 
of Punctuation—J unius: “ Whittle "—MSS. of Robert of Gloucester— 
First Publications of Daniel Defoe—Emendations of Shelley— ~* 
Americana—Defve's iticus—Inedited Letter of Dr. 
Johnson—Ben Jonson Folios. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk Lore. 


The Dunmow Flitech—Pig¢ 8 iti Feorin—Friday 
Unlucky—Popular French Song. 


Ballads, Old Poetry, and Drama. 
Chaneer to Buckton-—Ramsay’s Evergreen—Cocker's Farewell to 
nm The San Grael_Kempe and the English Company in Ger- 
any — Characters—Anglo- Norman tic 

Se ottish Ballads The Manx Song—Shakespeariana. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
Old Sayings and Old Songs—Hanging and Marrying—The Better the 
Day the better the Deed. 


Philology. 
Shakespeare Glossaries—Fall for Autumn — ling — Broidered— 
Crumble—Cried Game—Provincial Glossary 


Gencalogy and Heraldry. 
Dunbar Arms—Armorial Book-plates_De Scotenay—Crests—Suther- 
land Peerage—Knighthood and Foreign Orders. 


Fine aoe. 

: “Blue Boy"—Le Moyen Age et la Renaissance— 
Syer »w—Statues on Easter Island—Portraits of Goethe— 
Early Spanish Pictures—Gallery of Comicalities—Sibyls of Cheney 
Court—William Carey the Art Critic. 


Ecclesiastical History. 
Beza's New Testament—Ur of the Chaldees—Dominions of Solomon— 
Welter Hungerford’s Missal—Baptism for the Dead —C2cumenical 
Patriarchs of Constantinople. 


Classical Antiquities. 
Labarum—Dolphins on Roman Altar— 
ness—Greek Printing—Nodot's Petronius— 
Sepulchral Inscriptions at Rome. 


Tablet at Bridge- 
ple of Juno Lucina— 


Topography. 
Caledonian Forests; Garrison Chapel, Port: 
—Liandudno. 


Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 


The Armoury in the Tower—Early Notices of Handel’ atorios— 
Foundation and Dedication Stones—Bell Literature and Archwology 
—Torture at Nurembur, Kiss of the Virgin —Mason’s Marks — 
Origin of the Basq auess Clan Tartan s—The Ranties—The Man in the 
Iron Mask—Oath rhe Judges—C The 

Chess- Player. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH WILL BE READY IX A FEW DAYS. 


hOld Wi 


W. G. SMITH, 43, Welli Street, Strand, W.C. 
And by Order all andl Nowemen. 
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